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YOUNG MR. NIGHTINGALE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HOBSON'S CHOICE,” &C. 
—@—— 


CHAPTER IV. THE DOWN FARM. 


I nurrieD home, running nearly all the 
way. I avoided Purrington, taking the 
shorter cut through the meadows, over 
the hatches, and so, round by the mill, on 
to the open down. 

I was thoroughly content. I had been 
the hero, at last, of a realadventure. True, 
it had not involved that peril of life or 
limb which ordinarily should attend the 
experiences of knights errant. But some- 
thing had come of my visits to the Dark 
Tower. 1 had seen a satyr. 

Now that I had guitted him, and knew 
myself to be none the worse, but, indeed, 
somewhat the better, for having seen him, 
I rather regretted that he had not been a 
giant, or even a mysterious dwarf, addicted 
to strange gestures and wild speeches, his 
colour a bright yellow, perhaps, if choice 
were permitted in that respect. Still a 
satyr was something. I was well inclined 
towards satyrs. They were not very in- 








telligent perhaps. And I had some scorn 
in particular for that one of whom Aisop 
related, who was so angry with his enter- 
tainer, the cottager, for breathing on his 
fingers to warm them, and blowing on his 
porridge to cool it. A satyr who could 
not distinguish between these two pro- 
cesses must certainly have been rather 
stupid. But altogether satyrs, what with 
their delight in dangling bunches of grapes 
before them, in wearing wreaths of vine- 
leaves for raiment, in playing on their pan- 
pipes, and dancing and leaping in the air, 
the inevitable result, probably, of their being 
endowed with goat legs, presented many 
interesting characteristics. My satyr had 
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eschewed vine-leaves, and adopted civilised 
costume ; he had produced no grapes, but 
he had consumed much rum-and-water; ¢ 
he had not played on the pipes, although | 
he had smoked one. Still, as things went, 
there was much to admire about him. He f 
had shown me a fine picture, his snuff still 
set me sneezing at intervals, and he had 
given me three sovereigns. Such conduct 
might be unusual with satyrs, but other- | 
wise it could not be said to be objectionable. 
On the whole, I greatly approved my satyr. 
The Down Farm, our house—I say f 
“ours’’ simply because I was permitted to 
live in it many years, and to view it as my 
home—was an old red-roofed, red-faced 
building, that could claim little admiration 
on the score of its looks. It was two- 
storied, of irregular design, crowned with 
towering stacks of chimneys, and boasting 
a large sun-dial above its roomy, worm- 
eaten wooden porch. But what with drab | 
and orange lichen patches, a partial tapestry } 
of ivy, and a coating here and there of | 
bright green velvet moss ; to say nothing of 
luxuriant creepers that tried hard to con- | 
ceal its harsh outlines by flourishing about f 
their graceful arms, and proffering flowers 
and foliage in unexpected places; the 


considered picturesque. It stood alone— 
there was no other habitation nearer than 
two miles—built in a hollow of Purrington 
Down, the shoulders of which sheltered it 
somewhat from the fierce and chill blasts 
that often swept over Steepleborough plain: 
A neat garden, with a smooth elastic carpet 
of lawn, standard rose-trees, laurel shrub- 
beries, and trim, firm gravel paths, fronted 
the house. The farm- yard, stables, out- 
buildings, and offices were in the rear, and 
these were backed by a noble old barn, its 
timbers a kind of dun purple in hue, with 
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a thickly-thatched roof, grey and rusty 
from lapse of time and long exposure to 
sun and rain. Flocks of pigeons were for 
ever hovering about this building, holding 
mysterious bird-parliaments or congresses 
—oceasionally, indeed, something very like 
prize-fights—in its neighbourhood, and re- 
lieving its sober tints with a pleasant 
freckle of dazzling white. And yellow 
rotund barley ur wheat ricks usually flanked 
the farm-house, standing sentry there in a 
stolid and corpulent way, as though to ward 
off intruders and to avouch its dignity and 
rosperity. 

The Down Farm was the property of my 
uncle, Hugh Orme ; his own freehold, as it 
had been his father’s, and his grandfather’s 
before him. But his land was light in 
quality, and, as farms were accounted in our 
part of the country, of limited extent. He 
had secured a lease, therefore, of many ad- 
joining acres, including certain rich water 
meadows on the marge of the Purr, the little 
river, a branch of the Rumble, which twists 
and glitters, like a silver chain on a lady’s 
neck, about the dips and crevices of Steeple- 
borough plain. He was thus both a landed 
proprietor and a tenant farmer upon the 
estate of Lord Overbury. But inasmuch 
as the strength of a thing is determined by 
its weakest part, so his social position—a 
matter strictly viewed in our county—was 
ruled to be that of a tenant farmer. It 
was well understood that he was not to be 
classed among our landowners and gentry. 
This was of the less consequence, secing 
that “ gentlefolks” did not abound with us. 
Lord Overbury, the great man of our dis- 
trict, was, as 1 have already stated, an ab- 
sentee. Other magnates of the county, 
such as the Englefields, the Templemores, 
and the Rockburys of Hurlstone Castle, 
lived miles and miles away from Purring- 
ton. Moreover, the matter was of the very 
slightest concern to my uncle, an unam- 
bitious man, of simple tastes and habits, 
leading a very homely sort of life, devoted 
to his farm, and rarely crossing the borders 
of his parish. 

Hugh Orme was a bachelor. He was 
now perhaps between fifty and sixty, and 
it was presumed that he would not enter 
the married state. He was said to be rich, 
but on that head he had never spoken a 
word in my hearing. He was reserved, 
sparing of speech, and somewhat ungra- 
cious of manner, but he was much respected 
by the whole country-side asa right-minded 
neighbourly man, and an authority, in an 


questions. He was one of the church. 
wardens of Purrington. The whitewash. 
ing of the fresco, however, had been long 
before his time. I am not sure that he 
would not have approved of it, but, at any 
rate, he must be absolved of all blame at- 
tending its accomplishment. 

With my uncle, presiding over his house. 
hold, lived his sister, Mrs. Nightingale, 
my mother. I washer onlychild. Of my 
father I knew nothing, but that he had 
died shortly after my birth, and that his 
widow and infant son had thereupon be- 
come the charge of his brother-in-law, 
Hugh Orme. 

There are few things the very young 
estimate more erroneously than the age 
and stature of the elders about them. I 
am now conscious that I believed all the 
mature friends and acquaintances of my 


taller, than they really were. 


glasses ; its point of view is on a very low 
level. Ilong thought my uncle to be of 
patriarchal age, his height colossal. Our 


to be an elderly person of most marvellous 
bulk. And my first impression of my mother 
suggests to me a lady of advanced years 
and towering figure. I am now satisfied 


rating my mother must have been still 
young, and she was scarcely above middle 
height. She held herself upright, however, 
and her hair was even then very grey, hav- 
ing been originally of that deep black hue 
which so rapidly and prematurely blanches. 
She had well-defined brows, and large, 
luminous dark eyes; her features were 
handsome and regular, if her expression 
was fixed and stern. She spoke in deep, 
firm tones, with a peculiar distinctness and 
deliberation of utterance. Her manner was 
dignified and composed even to severity. 
She was usually dressed in black, her cap 
of white lace or fine muslin, gathered and 
fastened under her chin, as the matronly 
fashion then was. A certain majesty, wholly 
natural and unaffected, usually attended 
her movements. 

I entered the house by the back way, 
through the kitchen, as, indeed, most people 
did, the front door being seldom used, ex- 
cept on solemn occasions of rare occur- 
rence. Moreover, the shortest way in was 
certainly through the kitchen. 





old-fashioned way, upon all agricultural 


I knew at once that I was late, for I found 


early life to be much older, and a great deal | 
The eyes of | 
childhood are in the nature of magnifying | 


cook, whose name was Kem, and who was, | 
no doubt, a robust and portly woman, I held | 


that I was much mistaken about this | 
subject. At the time of which I am nar. | 
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Kem—to this day I don’t know whether 
that was her christian or her surname, I 
never knew her addressed or referred to but 
simply as Kem—lifting a steaming pudding 
from a pot on the kitchen fire. There was 
a pleasant smell of wet cloth and hot 
pudding-crust. 

“ Apple, isn’t it, Kem P” I asked. 

“Yes, Master Duke, but you’re main late. 
I thought you were lost. And what a heat 
you’ve run yourselfinto. I kept the dinner 
back five minutes. More I dursn’t do, for 
the master was terrible sharp with me, and 
the mutton was spiling. Go in, my dear, 
before all’s quite cold.” 

Kem kissed me, as she was fond of 
doing, rasping me rather with her rough 
hot face, a scorched crimson in colour from 
her incessant bending over the glowing 
fire. We were fast friends, Kem and I; 
and I did not so much object to her caresses, 
except that they betrayed too pungently her 
overweening appetite for onions. I wished 
that she could have kissed me less, or 
abstained more from that potent vegetable. 

“ Where have you been straying, Duke ? 
and how late you are,” said my mother, as 
lentered the parlour. ‘“ And you’re quite 
out of breath with running. No, don’t speak 
now. I see you’ve something to tell us. But 
we'll hear it by-and-bye. Kat your dinner 
first. It’s your own fault that it’s cold.” 

My uncle said nothing. He busied him- 
self with carving the leg of mutton for me. 

I may say thatas a child I rarely under- 
went formal scolding or punishment. I was 
made sensible of my misdeeds by being 
subjected to a sort of silent and unsympa- 
thetic treatment. Moreover, the eyes of 
my mother and uncle seemed to be fixed 
upon me, something after a mesmeriser’s 
fashion, for hours and hours together. 

I don’t think that they were fully 
conscious of this conduct of theirs, or had 
adopted and systematised it with afore- 
thought. But people leading as they did 
secluded lives in a remote country place, 
are apt to acquire the ruminating habits 
of the cattle in their fields. When my 
uncle, holding his peace, watched me per- 
sistently with an air of intense inquiry 
and meditation, I cannot fancy that I 
was any more virtually present in his 
thoughts than I engaged the ruminations 
of one of his sleek oxen reclining in the 
water meadow, and staring with benignant 
vacancy at the surrounding landscape. 
Both seemed to be gazing and studying 
earnestly; but probably no real intention 
or intelligence animated their occupation. 





As I ate my dinner in silence, my uncle, 
watching me, leant back in his chair, and, as 
his way was, stirred his finger round and 
round the interior of his circular snuff-box, 
as though he were performing upon some 
mute and diminutive tambourine. My 
mother also closely regarded me, her thin 
mittened hands folded before her upon the 
table-cloth. 

The withholding of sympathy is a real 
punishment to a child; in such wise his 
natural loquacity is suppressed, and he is 
denied the privilege of bartering his own 
small thoughts for the more valuable mental 
wares of his elder neighbours. A child is 
a most social creature, much dependent 
for his welfare and happiness upon com- 
munion with the world around him. 

I had returned home, bent upon setting 
forth at full length my adventure at the 
great house. But gradually my intention 
waned and relaxed. The difficulties of my 
narrative became more and more apparent 
to me; its charms for others less manifest. 
To begin with, I had to confess dereliction 
of duty in straying so far as the hall, and 
in entering the park. 

My story, when the time came at last 
for telling it, was therefore much more 
brief and ineffective than I had originally 
designed it to be. It simply amounted to 
this: I had met a gentleman who had taken 
me into the great house and shown me a 
picture. I did not describe him as a satyr, 
and I withheld all mention of the rum-and- 
water, the pinch of snuff, and the three 
sovereigns he had given me. It had 
suddenly occurred to me that my receipt 
of these might be judged improper or un- 
lawful in some way ; or they might be taken 
from me, and stored in a money-box, for 
my behoof upon some future and far- 
distant occasion; a possible plan of which 
I by no means approved. A money-box 
out of one’s own control always seemed 
to me no better or safer than somebody 
else’s pocket. 

“ You were committing a trespass, and 
liable to punishment,”’ said my uncle, very 
soon after my recital had commenced. 

This did not encourage me to extend it. 
Indeed, I brought it to a close as speedily 
as I could, conscious that there was very 
little in it, and that even from my own 
point of view, its interest had undergone 
grave abatement. 

“You should not wander so far from 
the farm, Duke,” said my mother, simply. 
“ You only over-fatigue yourself. And you 
should try and be punctual at meal times.” 
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So my adventure, as a story, seemed to 
be rather a failure. And yet I felt that I 
had moved the curiosity of my auditors 
more than they cared to confess, or than 
they desired me to perceive. I caught 
them interchanging significant glances at 
one point of my relation. My mother 
once started and seemed about to speak 
with some eagerness, though she checked 
herself immediately, and turned to look 
out of the window. I noticed my uncle’s 
eyebrows lift and twitch; I knew he was 
surprised at something I had said. Still 
they shrunk from questioning me, or urg- 
ing me to narrate with more particularity. 
Their attitude was one of listening, with a 
patient indifference that was rather affected 
than real. 

There was a pause when I had finished. 
It was as though an opportunity was given 
me to continue or to amplify if I felt so 
inclined. But I was not incited to go on 
by interrogation or expressions of interest. 

“You had better prepare your Greek 
Delectus for Mr. Bygrave,”’ said my mother, 
presently. “‘ He comes to-morrow.” 

I quitted the room, not to study my 
Delectus, however. I hastened up-stairs 
to the attic, and examined the old en- 
graving I have mentioned. It was blotched 
with yellow damp-stains and ragged at the 
edges. I read the name, “ N. Poussin,” 
in the left-hand corner. The chief figure 
was certainly very like my satyr—-wonder- 
fully like. The more I looked at it the 
more convinced I was of that. 

As I descended I heard my uncle’s foot- 
step. He was passing from the kitchen 
to the parlour. I could hear him say to 
my mother: 

“It’s true enough. Lord Overbury ar- 
rived at the hall last night. Reuben met 
him on the London road. He was walking 
—probably from Dripford.” 

“ What can he want here?” asked my 
mother. 

‘* What, indeed !” said my uncle. 

And he closed the parlour door. I could 
lear no more. 

Had they doubted my story? It had 
received unexpected confirmation at any 
rate. Reuben was my uncle’s head shep- 
herd. 

But a thing I had never thought about 
was now revealed to me. My satyr was 
Lord Overbury. I might have been sure 
of it, of course; the picture he had exhi- 
bited to me portrayed him in his robes 
as a peer. He could be none other than 
Lord Overbury. But then I was such a 





child. I had thought a nobleman must be 
noble-looking; and certainly my satyr was 
anything but that. Childish imagination 
has its limits. I could believe myself 
Childe Roland, or any other personage of 
equal chivalric fame; but I had a difficulty 
in crediting that my satyr—with his dirty 
face, his crumpled dress, his tobacco and 
rum-and-water—was really a peer of the 
realm. Yet such seemed clearly to be the || 
fact. 


CHAPTER V. KEM. 


I rounp I could unfold to Kem what I 
could not relate tomy mother and my uncle. | 
A certain lack of judgment is perhaps in- | 
dispensable in a child’s confidant. More. | 
over, it was no part of Kem’s duty to cen- | 
sure or admonish me. She had but to | 
listen, and bear with me affectionately, as 
she never failed to do. 

My childhood was of a lonely kind, in 
that I was without companions of my own | 
age. There were, of course, the farm-boys 


in my uncle’s employ ; Josh and Jabez, the | 
under - carters; David and Tobias, the | 
ploughboys, and others, with whom I occa- | 
sionally associated, and from whom my 

speech caught a Purrington tone and ac- | 
cent—to say nothing of forms of expres- | 


sions—it long retained. But I had no | 
close friends, such asa child usually makes, | 
comrades of his own standing, whose sports | 
he shares, whose sympathies quicken and | 
support him, and from communion with | 
whom his ideas expand and his character 
forms and develops. I had passed through | 
a sickly infancy, falling into one violent 

illness after another, until my survival | 
came to be considered generally rather as | 
a matter for marvelling than congratula- |; 
tion. According to the opinion, medical | 
and otherwise, of our neighbourhood, I | 
ought to have died many times over, and 
it was a kind of charge brought against me 
that I had persistently disappointed expec- 
tation in this respect, besides inflicting in- | 
finite trouble upon my only living parent. | 
It was held that the weakly life of a puny 

boy, with no distinct mission in the world 
to fill, and with little to commend him to 
favour in the way of looks or endowments, 
was scarcely worth all the distress and 
discussion it had occasioned. That my 
early death would have stayed all concern 
about my life was a kind of platitude that 
met with hearty acceptance and currency 
in the parish of Purrington. “That boy 
of Mrs. Nightingale’s has been took with 
scarlet fever now,” the neighbours had 
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been heard to say of me, regarding me 
as quite an incorrigible offender. “It’s 
but six months gone he had the hooping- 
cough. What will he be up to next, I 
wonder? The boy will break his mother’s 
heart sure-ly,” they went on. ‘“ And she 
such an excellent woman, too! But there, 
there’s children as seem to come into the 
world merely to be a worry to their parents. 
Maybe, however, he won’t get over this 
attack.” But I did. 

There was in those days no school any- 
where near Purrington, so that, even had 
my health permitted, I could not have been 
sent from home for educational purpose, 
except to a distance that in itself consti- 
tuted a fatal objection to such a measure. 
The majority of my Purrington friends 
were stay-at-home people, who took pride 
in the fact that they had rarely strayed 
beyond the boundaries of their parish. A 
desire to travel was viewed as symptomatic 
of an ill-regulated and discontented mind. 
A visit to Steepleborough, seven miles off, 
on market-days, was held to be as muchas 
any reasonable man should achieve in the 
way of roving from his hearth. That there 
was safety in the neighbourhood, and peril 
outside its limits, was a very prevalent 
opinion. My mother was my first, and for 
some years my only, teacher. I fear my 
early education taxed severely her store of 
learning. She spared herself no pains, 
however, and even mastered the rudiments 
of Latin, the better to impart them to me. 
My uncle lent some assistance, but only 
in an intermittent way. His own acquire- 
ments were limited, and had waned much 
under the action of time. Nor did he lay 
much stress, I found, upon the advantages 
of education — “ book-learning,” as he 
termed it. When, at last, my mother found 
herself unequal to further instruction, and 
proposed my transfer to the care of Mr. 
Bygrave, the curate, my uncle, I remember, 
did not express very cordial approval of 
the plan. He did not oppose it, however. 
His manner to my mother had always 
about it an air of tender deference and 
consideration, in which I now see much to 
admire. He sought to comply with her 
wishes, simply because they were her 
wishes, and quite apart from his own views 
as to their worth. 

; In Kem, over the kitchen fire—not that 
it was cold, but there being a fire, it 
seemed compliance with a law of nature to 
approach it—I found an eager and sym- 
pathetic listener. I rehearsed my adven- 
ture from first to last at great length; 





not, perhaps, without that heightening of 
colour and general embellishment which 
are almost inevitable in a detailed story. I 
set forth all I had said to the satyr, all he 
had said to me, and all I had said after 
that. I frankly described him as a satyr, 
which much bewildered Kem, who was 
without information as to that species. 
For her enlightenment I exhibited the en- 
graving after Poussin. 

“ T hope he had more clothes on, that’s 
all,” said Kem, simply. 

I calmed her mind upon that head. But 
she begged me to remove the engraving 
from the kitchen, alleging that the sight of 
it affected her with that grave discomfort 
known commonly as “a turn.” 

“ But why did you tell him that you 
was Purrington-born, dear ?” she inter- 
rupted. 

‘“* Well, it was true, wasn’t it, Kem ?” 

“No, dear. You came here, quite as a 

infant, with your ma, ina po-shay. I re- 
member it well. I wasn’t cook here then. 
But I did field-work for the master. My 
father was head mower, and I helped nows 
and thens in the kitchen. Purrington-born 
you're not, though where born I can’t 
say.” 
This was quite new to me. And I thought 
it, at the time, rather an uncomfortable 
and reproachful circumstance that I was 
not “ Purrington-born,” like the people 
about me. 

“You couldn’t help it, you know, dear,” 
said Kem, with a soothing air. “Onc 
can’t choose one’s birthplace. It’s as it 
may be, always. And it’s never a thing 
to fret about, or to cast at any one. I’m 
Purrington-born myself, and so was father 
before me. But mother wasn’t. She came 
from Dripford ; was cook many years at the 
rectory there. And she was as nice and 
tidy a woman as need be, was mother. So 
you see, dear, it don’t hardly matter where 
one’s born, so long as one’s English. And 
you are that, dear, and no mistake.” 

Still I could see that she rather pitied 
me, as, indeed, I pitied myself, for not 
having been born in Purrington parish. 

“Kem,” said I, after musing awhile, 
“ did you ever see my father ?” 

“ No, dear, never.” 

“ And you never heard of him ?” 

“ No, dear; only that he was dead and 
gone, poor soul, before you was brought 
here; and never knew the brave little man 
his son would grow up to be.” 

Thereupon she administered one of her 

















heartiest and most odorous kisses. 
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“ T wonder whether he was Purrington- 
born, Kem.” 

But she couldn’t tell me. She thought 
not. Mine was not a name known in those 
parts, she said. We were both silent and 
even sad for some minutes, as though pon- 
dering this serious matter. 

“ Now, dear,” Kem said at length, “ go 
on telling me about the slater,”’ for so she 
preferred to call my friend of the Dark 
Tower. 

I resumed my narrative. 

“ And who do you think the satyr was, 
Kem ?” I asked, as I concluded. 

“ Who, dear ?” 

“ Why, Lord Overbury.” 

** Never.” 

_ © But I’m sure—that is, I’m almost sure 
it was, Kem.” 

“ But you said he was a slater.” 

I now perceived the inconvenience of the 
romantic aspect I had imparted to my 
recital. And the reputation I had already 
acquired as a teller of strange and in- 
teresting stories stood much in my way. 
I had been in the habit of describing to 
Kem all I had read in books, or chanced to 
hear of the marvellous and adventurous. 
Often for her entertainment I had en- 
hanced my discourse by liberal draughts 
upon my imagination. In return she had 
no results of reading to communicate, for 
her education was deficient: she read with 
difficulty, and in the way of writing could 
do little more than accomplish her mark; 
nor was her fancy of a ready or fecund 
nature; but she had a store of village 
lore and nursery legends with which to 
entertain me. I heard her always with 
interest; and she in her turn was a most 
devoted listener. Generally I found her 
appetite for stories only equalled by her 
powers of belief and digestion. She had, 
so to say, swallowed, without a scruple, 
all the wonders of the Arabian Nights. 
Suddenly she refused to credit my adven- 
ture at the Dark Tower. The mention of 
Lord Overbury’s name seemed to her clear 
proof of the falsity of my story. 

“T thought you were making it up all 
out of your own head, dear,” she said, with 
a sigh, implying that in such case she 
would not have withheld her faith. The 
introduction of his lordship she clearly 
viewed as an inartistic and unallowable 
blending of fact with fiction. 

“But it was Lord Overbury, Kem,” I 
urged. “And, see, this is what he gave 
me.” Thereupon I exhibited the three 
sovereigns. 





She was very reluctant to touch them, 
“Take care they ain’t fairy money, such as 
you was telling me of the other night, that 
turns to dead leaves in the night.” 

It was with difficulty I persuaded her to 
try their soundness. But at last she rang 
them upon the kitchen dresser, and even 
tested them by denting their surfaces with 
her sharp white teeth. 

“It seems good money, certainly,” she 
said. And thereupon she tendered me the 
genuine, if commonplace, counsel to take 
care of the coins—not to let them burn a 
hole in my pocket, and not to spend them 
all at once. 

“Tt’s hke a lord, giving that money,” 
Kem mused; but still her faith was not 
whole. 

“Did you ever see Lord Overbury, 
Kem ?” I inquired. 

“ Yes, dear; but not of late years.” 

“What was he like?” But her de- 
scriptive powers failed her. She refused 
to allow, however, that he in the least re- | 
sembled my account cf him, or the figure 
by Poussin. 

“No, dear; he wasn’t a slater; nothing 
like that. Not that I pretend to know 
much of the matter. I was never one for 
staring at the gentlefolks as some do. 
There’s some as will gape and gaze at their 
betters, as though they was no more than 
pigs in a pound. But I have seen his 
lordship, and I bear in mind what folks 
said of him.” 

“What did they say, Kem ?” 

“Well, dear, folks will say most any- 
thing. It isn’t for me to be judging my 
betters. But the word went that he was a 
bad man, though, as far as I could learn, 
he did worse harm to himself than to others. 
Gentlefolks will be gentlefolks, and their 
ways isn’t our ways, and perhaps what 
would be wicked in poor people isn’t of so 
much account if you’re rich. Not but what 
they said he was poor; though how that 
could be, and he owning the great house 
and so much land hereabouts—real good 
honest land, as every one knows—is more 
than I can say. And of course his being poor 
didn’t mean his going to jail or the work- 
house, as would happen with me and such 
like. But there was talk of his horse-rac- 
ing, and gambling, and that; of his drink- 
ing ways—though for that matter there’s a 
many that blamed him that would be glad 
enough, for certain, to drink as much as 
him, and more, if they had the chance, and 
the money. For there’s folks about here 
that’s terrible set upon drinking, to be sare. 
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You could no more trust them with a 
gallon of ale than a cat with cream. But 
at one time they was all in a charm” (that 
is, all talking loud) “about his lordship and 
his wickedness. I heard many a tale of 
him, but I’ve most forgot ’em all now. 
And perhaps such things is best forgot. 
It’s certain sure he was no better than he 
should be. But it’s hard to be reckoning 
all the bad ways of a man, and keeping no 
score of his good. Something I do mind, 
though, about a young woman of these 

rts, as ’twas said , 

She stopped suddenly, feeling that there 
was a certain unfitness about the nature of 
the matter she was about to disclose. Or 
more probably because she perceived that 
we were no longer alone. A third person 
had entered the kitchen. 








THE OBSERVATIONS OF 
MONSIEUR CHOSE. 


VI. THE BOULEVARD GAVROCHE. 


“ Monsieur Cuosz,” said my wife to me, 
“with your politics and principles, your 
régimes and constitutions, and the rest of 
your revolutionary baggage, I know my 
Paris no longer. Will you be good enough 
to tell me the name of the street in which 
I live ?” 

“My dear creature,” I replied with 
studied politeness, “I believe we inhabit the 
Rue des Francs-Bourgeois.”’ 

“We did yesterday,” madame retorted, 
as she tossed her gloves upon the table; 
“but have the goodness, Monsieur Chose, 
to step to the corner and inquire for your- 
self.” 

I obeyed. I have lived all my life in the 
Marais, and have seen few changes in it. 
The quiet business life of the place has 
hardly been ruffled by the political storms 
that have swept over our devoted city. 
They changed the Rue St. Louis years ago 
into the Rue Turenne, and we mourned 
over it. But I never imagined, in my 
wildest dreams, that any set of men would 
be desperate enough to lay their hands 
upon the Rue des Francs-Bourgeois. Yet 
it is doomed; although the desecration has 
not been yet accomplished. While I stood 
at the corner gazing at the old familiar 
words that I could once read—ah, me! 
—without spectacles, Patin, the grocer, 
stepped up and said: 

“It is decided. 





We shall live hence- 


forth, Monsieur Chose, in the Rue Pipe-en- 
Bois.” 
“ Never!” I cried. 



































“Yes, yes! It is voted by the council 
—the representative council. It is hard 
to bear, Monsieur Chose, but principles 
must be respected.” 

“ Principles !” I cried. “ It is infamous.” 

But Monsieur Patin laid his hand upon 
my shoulder, and bade me observe that the 
council had been elected by the people. 
And then he said: “The fault les not 
with the voters who returned the council 
which to-day dooms you and me to sleep 
in the Rue Pipe-en-Bois, but with the citi- 
zens who did not vote.” 

The observation of Monsieur Patin was 
just, and I returned home ashamed of my- 
self for having wasted my right as a 
municipal elector. I found Captain Ton- 
nerre having a brisk conversation with my 
wife. As I entered, they both turned upon 
me, and cried with one voice, “ Well, well, 
where do you live now ?” 

Captain Tonnerre was not to be calmed. 

“My dear Chose, it seems that we have 
been living under the most extraordinary 
errors. You and [I are fools; but there is 
this consolation, we are part of a mighty 
company. I had an idea that Napoleon 
was the great captain of his age; that his 
nephew freed Italy on the battle-field of 
Solferino; that Isly, and Magenta, and 
Sebastopol were French victories; that 
Bayard was a pure Christian knight, of 
whom France was proud; that Henri 
Quatre was a hero dear to the Gauls; 
that, in short, we had deeds of valour and 
men of courage enough to glorify the 
streets of Paris and London rolled into 
one. Confess, Chose, that you were vain 
enough to cherish this patriotic idea under 
your flannel waistcoat.” 

“T confess it, and,’’ I added with em- 
phasis, and, I hope, with dignity, ‘“‘ I main- 
tain it now.” 

“Nonsense, Monsieur Chose. As a poli- 
tician you know better. We are just going 
to begin the proper history of France. I 
have lived all my life (when not fighting 
for my country) on the Isle St. Louis; to- 
morrow I shall be an inhabitant of the Isle 
St. Adolphe, and my shortest way to it 
will be by the Boulevard Gavroche. They 
are scraping St. Louis, the third and 
foarth Henrys, and fearless Bayard, and 
the man of Austerlitz, and the man of 
Solferino, and Saint-Arnaud of the Alma, 
ay, and Macmahon (while he lives) from 
the walls. The Abbatuccis, who, from 
father to son, have died on the field of 
honour—so says my military history — have 
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blind alley. The Empress Josephine is a 
myth; the beautiful Hortense a crazy 
poet’s dream. You thought our army was 
covered with glory, and that its glittering 
legions had, within the memory of men 
still living, swept triumphantly through 
Europe. What vanity, Monsieur Chose ! 
French knights have yet their spurs to win. 
The Napoleon legend is as unsubstantial 
as that of the Wandering Jew. Five 
years ago you used to say that it com- 
manded the respect of the world. What 
nonsense! They are pulling it from the 
walls like an old playbill, and the soldiers 
are looking on! This is surely enough to 
prove to you that you have wasted two- 
thirds of your life in the bewildering dark- 
ness of error. Do you hear me, Monsieur 
Chose ?” 

“ It isa humiliating result of the elective 
principle, I admit,” was my answer. 

“ Elective idiotcy !”” was Madame Chose’s 
exclamation. 

“Elective principle !” Tonnerre retorted. 
The old soldier who had fought with the 
pere Bugeaud, and had ended his active 
career before the Mamelon, shook with 
emotion. ‘Your elective principle and 
your equality are pretty! Your savans 
have a grand debate whether they shall call 
a certain prince monseigneur, while your 
deputies banish another across the frontier. 
While one pretender gives a banquet to the 
forty Immortals inthe heart of Paris, another 
is not allowed to travel through the country. 
You talk about republican simplicity, and 
the extravagance of the fallen dynasty ; 
and the couturiéres tell you that never in 
the gayest of the ‘twenty years of cor- 
ruption’ did a dress cost much more than 
half one of the present fashion. You must 
even have two suppers to a ball. The 
streets are unsafe. They seize your news- 
papers—three at atime. We soldiers are 
insulted in the streets. Every unfortunate 
officer isa traitor. ‘Capitulard!’ cries the 
gamin at the heels of troopers who fought 
at Magenta. ‘Traitor!’ is the sound that 
falls upon the ears of every officer who has 
been unfortunate. In the old days the 
vanquished warrior was treated with 
chivalrous respect; to-day you stone him.” 

*“What will they do to-morrow? Per- 
haps Monsieur Chose can tell us.” Madame 
Chose made this observation with marked 
severity. 

I protested, being roused by her sarcasm 
in the presence of Tonnerre, that I had no 
satisfactory explanation to offer. 

“Then, my triend Chose,” Tonnerre said, 





still panting with excitement, and sopping 
his heated brows with his handkerchief, 
“permit me to ask you, what becomes of 
all this study of the politics of your time ? 
You read the papers all round, even to the 
Polisson Illustré—a charming print; and 
when we are threatened with the re. 
christening of Paris from Passy to Vin- 
cennes, you haven’t a word of comfort or 
explanation to giveus. On what principle, 
let me ask you—since principle is your 
strong point —on what shadow ofa principle 
is the Rue Marie-Antoinette to be called 
the Rue Antoinette?” The old soldier 
folded his arms, and paused for a reply. 

“T don’t pretend to be the key of the 
position, my good Tonnerre,” I observed. 
“As well ask me to explain why a 
journalist the other day likened the Obelisk 
of Luxor to a parfait au café; or why, a 
few years ago, they copied it asa stripe for 
the gandins’ trousers. But surely you can 
understand that there are men of base and 
vain minds, who delight in degrading 
everything that has gone before them, and 
would blot out Raphael’s Virgin to make a 
canvas for their own portrait. They want 
the deluge before them and behind them. 
The logical consequence of the rebaptism 
of Paris is the repainting of the historical 
portraits in the Louvre. There are ad- 
mirable canvasses there, upon which Ber- 
geret, and Pyat, and the rest of the Im- 
mortals of the gutter, might be limned. 
Let us be logical.” 

“There he is again with his logic,” cried 
my wife: I am sure chiefly to please 
Tonnerre. 

“ Let Chose develop his.idea, madame,” 
the brave soldier interposed. 

“Let us, I was observing, when Madame 
Chose interrupted me, ‘be logical.’”” Here 
I bowed with impressive gravity to my 
wife, who shrugged her shoulders. ‘“ Why 
end at the street corners? Why not take 
down our shop signs, and turn the Belle 
Jardiniére into the Belle Petroleuse, the 
Deux Magots into the Deux Hugos, the 
Grand Condé into the Grande Incendie ? 
When they have rebaptised our streets and 
shops, and transformed the city, until the 
reign of Rochefort and Vermersch is 
marked upon every lamp-post, why, pray, 
should not they rebaptise us ?” 

Madame Chose started to her feet, and 
with a comprehensive curtesy, swept out 
of the room. The bare idea was too much 
for her. But I continued: “If they 
may scratch our history out of our public 
monuments, use the flags we have taken 
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from the enemy as republican pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, and haul down our trophies, they 
may surely tear pages out of our school 
histories, and teach the young idea to look 
upon Wagram and Austerlitz, Sebastopol 
and Solferino, as myths that beguiled 
Frenchmen in the infancy of the nation.” 

I had reached this point of my observa- 
tions when we were interrupted by a smart 
rap at the door. Monsieur Patin stood be- 
fore us. The poor man was breathless, 

While we begged him to tell us the news, 
we implored him to be calm, and take his 
own time. 

“It’s carried by a majority of ten. 
is no longer Paris !” 

“The man’s raving mad !’’ shouted Ton- 
nerre. “Explain yourself, sir. These are 
not times for jesting.” 

“ Alas, there is no jest in me, mon capi- 
taine,” Patin now said, in tones of pro- 
found melancholy. ‘“ They have carried it, 
I tell you. My next-door neighbour has 
come from the sitting. Paris is Paris no 
longer.” 

“Ts it Bagdad?” I asked, really pro- 
voked by Patin’s procrastination. 

“No, no. They had changed the streets, 
the avenues, the squares, the places, but 
that was not enough.” 

Tonnerre growled some fearful oaths, and 
would have seized Patin by the throat had 
he delayed his revelation another moment. 

“ What have the rascals changed now ?” 
he roared. 

“ Paris ! 
be called—-Belleville ! 
to be the Biévre !” 

“The very gudgeon will die with shame,” 
said my wife, who had re-entered the room, 
attracted by the loud voices. 


Paris 


For the future, the city is to 
And the Seine is 


VII. MADAME CHOSE AT VERSAILLES. 


“A set of unruly boys at play; that is 
my opinion, Chose, and none of your fine 
phrases will move me from it.” 

I had, in an imprudent moment, con- 
sented to take Madame Chose to be pre- 
sent at a debate in the National Assembly. 
While we were on the way to Versailles, I 
repented, for I saw that she was bent upon 
presenting all she saw to her friends in a 
diverting light; and that she was arming 
herself with a fresh weapon against me— 
which was not necessary. We assisted at 
a debate in the course of which there were 
two or three warm incidents; but these, 
or, more properly speaking, the reasons 
for these, passed almost unnoticed by the 
severe critic who is my permanent censor. 





It was as we came through the corridors 
of the palace, and just as we were passing 
a corner roughly canvassed off for the 
Official Journal, that madame put down 
the wise men of her country as so many 
unruly school-boys. She pointed with her 
parasol to the canvas partition, and added, 
contemptuously : 

“There is du propre !” 

It was very dirty, more like a gipsy’s 
stabling than the head-quarters of the par- 
liamentary staff of the Official Journal of 
France. It smote villanously upon the 
practised eye of one who prides herself 
on her order and love of cleanliness. I 
endeavoured to keep the subject at a dis- 
tance by suggesting to my wife that an ice 
would probably refresh her before taking 
train for Paris. She accepted the ice, but 
she declined to adjourn the expression of 
her opinion on the afternoon to which, as 
she kindly said, I had “doomed” her. I 
had played many tricks upon her know- 
ingly and unwittingly, but never had she 
been disturbed, and dragged away to Ver- 
sailles, and stuffed in a seat not big enough 
for a child ten years old, on so shallow a 

retext as this. 

“T shall have some news to tell of to- 
day, Monsieur Chose. Yes, some news to 
tell about—a half-empty theatre; a sculp- 
ture corridor treated like a high-road ; a set 
of shabby fellows lounging about, where 
splendid officials were intended to be; a 
scramble up dark stairs to boxes that were 
clean once upon a time. You say the 
deputies were elated by the prospect of 
breaking up to-morrow for the Easter holi- 
days; but is that any reason why they 
should behave like bears? For my part, I 
think they would do vastly well under a 
tent in the Court of Honour, instead of 
being allowed to turn a place built for the 
amusement of kings into a fool’s paradise, 
where every one wants to hear himself 
speak. I remember a time, Monsieur 
Chose, when you would have been ashamed 
to let your wife drive up to the gates of the 
palace in a tumble-down omnibus. To-day I 
was jolted almost to death, and was ready to 
drop when, after all that ridiculous cere- 
mony, I was shown to the avant-scenes to 
see a little of the modelling of the destinies 
of France.” 

In this way Madame Chose entertained 
me all the way back to Paris, where we 
expected Captain Tonnerre to dine with us. 


“Beware how you touch upon the As- , 


sembly,” I said to the captain while we 
took our absinthe, and madame changed 
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her toilette. “She is furious, and I am 
very sorry I took her. It has destroyed 
the little confidence she had in our legis- 
lators. I shall suffer for it.” 

The captain smiled, and was gallant 
enough to s»y that madame was a woman 
of extraordinary perceptive powers. I 
take it there is nobody who enjoys the ex- 
traordinary powers of a lady less than that 
lady’s husband. I implored my friend to 
encourage the comments of Madame Chose 
as little as politeness would permit. But 
my precaution was in vain. The spirit of 
Madame Chose had been, as the captain 
observed, profoundly stirred, and not even 
the president himself would have kept her 
silent. I was put aside, and madame ad- 
dressed herself exclusively to Tonnerre. 

“When I had got over my vexation at 
being dragged so far to sce so little, I 
passed my opera-glass over boxes and pit. 
By the way, there ought to be a gallery for 
Monsieur Gambetta’s clients. Well, your 
National Assembly looked very like a half- 
deserted theatre. They have not taken 
the trouble to remove the proscenium. 
There are the big angels holding a pro- 
digious crown over the fleur de lys— 
above the heads of the Left and Right 
Centres—just as they did in the days of 
the Grand Monarch. The stage is a stage 
still, with the footlights removed ; I pre- 
sume to keep the way clear when the 
Radicals want to rush at the throat of a 
plain-speaking rural. The tribune faces 
the audience, and above the tribune ap- 
pears the president, just as the parson sits 
above the clerk. ‘The background is a 
common red drop-scene. Even the en- 
trances are, as you see them, upon the 
stage. Monsieur Thiers, with the rest 
of the saviours of France, sits on the 
first pit bench fronting the tribune; I sup- 
pose, so that they may not lose a word of 
the bad language that is prepared for them. 
Every minute I expected to see a chorus 
or a file of retainers come on, or even a 
corps de ballet, to relieve the comedy. 
For nobody was listening to the speaker, 
who had perched himself in the tribune, 
with a file of papers, and was, I suppose, 
unfolding the contents of them in a voice 
that just rose now and then beyond the 
general conversation. The pit was half 
empty, but the men who were there were 
lounging, chattering, reading, or writing, 
as though they were not in the least de- 
gree concerned in the subject the person 
"in the tribune was talking about, except that 
now and then some word brought the en- 


| tire company into action. I heard the 
| word barricade fall from a speaker’s lips. 
Tken the crowd in the pit on the left all 
roared together ; a little forest of fists was 
raised towards the tribune; the speaker 
folded his arms defiantly; the crowd on 
the right applauded as though Patti had 
just made her appearance ; and above all, 
the shouting and clapping of hands, the 
president rang a bell. It was like the main 
avenue of a fair on a Sunday. A drum 
would have completed the illusion. The 
remembrance of it gives me a headache. 
Fetch me my salts, Chose.” | 

The salts having unfortunately revived | 
my wife, she began to laugh heartily, say- 
ing that the entire scene was the very 
drollest thing in the world. “ You must 
know,” she continued, still addressing Ton- 
nerre, “that every possible precaution is 
taken, lest, in the noise and confusion, 
some of the golden words spoken by the 
person in the tribune should be lost to 
posterity. They are obliged to plant a 
shorthand writer on the right and left of 
the speaker; yes, at his two elbows, and 
there, poor fellows, they stand with their 
books in their hands, writing away as hard 
as they can go, till two more come to re- 
lieve them. Chose said they were relieved 
so frequently, because they must have time || 
to write out their notes ; but I know better || 
—it is to prevent them from going mad 
under the torrent of nonsense that is poured 
into their devoted ears. 

“You cannot imagine, monsicur, the 
games the deputies carried on. I never 
heard such rude interruptions. Manners! 
When the crowd on the left was agitated, 
the uproar was deafening, and every man 
seemed ready to make short work of his 
neighbour. But the president rang them 
down, appealed to them like naughty 
children, and, while a group of men were || 
shaking hands with, and hugging, the || 
person who had just finished his glass of 
water, and left the tribune, another can- 
didate for the inattention of the Assembly 
went up the steps. It was quite like a 
drama. As the new performer took his 
place, a lacquey came on from the opposite 
side of the stage, carrying a tumbler of 
water upon a plate, which he deposited 
near the hand of the honourable opponent 
of the man who was being hugged. 

“Then the play went forward another 
scene. The same shouting, talking, clap- 
ping of hands, rude remarks, and walking 
about. Papers strewn, like bills of the 
play, all over the pit; people yawning in 
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. | the boxes; men clambering over seats; after all, Monsieur Tonnerre, haven’t we 
” and the very largest-collection of bald ; had enough of this abuse? Isn’t it time 
-. 2 heads I ever saw under one roof. I should | to cease from attributing oe lowest mo- 
Il say that a reception at the Institute could | tives to political opponents? Because you 
on not muster such a show.’ | don’t approve the principle on which your 
ad | “And pray,” Tonnerre here ventured to | friend levies taxes, do you think it quite 
= | pa ‘what was the subject of debate to- | fair or honourable to accuse him of filling 
d | day ?” | his pockets from the till ? 
, | ‘“‘Monsieur Tonnerre,” my wife replied, Tonnerre made a profound bow, while he 
- in a most charming voice, “is that a/ answered: 
” serious question? Do you think there} “You are quite right, madame. Our 
" were twenty people in the theatre who | army has suffered as much from the slander 
a distinctly understood the subject in hand ?”’ | of friends as from the guns of the foe. 
a I had resolved to bear no part whatever | You must have remarked a grave face, 
| in the conversation; but this was too much | well-known and well-loved, in a box by the 
: for me. stage.” 
ea “It is too bad, madame, to exaggerate; “The marshal! He looked sad and worn 
y | that which is, unfortunately, only too while the uproar went on.” 
t | ludicrous when soberly described. The) ‘“ Do you think he has not suffered under 
4 subject was *s | this hail of calumnies, more than tongue 
’ “Monsieur Chose, the captain asked me | can tell P” 
y the question. Permit me to answer it.| “Yes, yes,” Madame Chose answered, 
. You will have opportunities enough for re- | enthusiastically ; ; “I am sure of it. And 
‘ flections on the ideas of a foolish woman at | not a woman in all the theatre who did 
, your café. Ihave no doubt I appear atro- | not rejoice to see that he was looking on.” 
ciously stupid to your majestic under-| ‘‘ You are really a dangerous person,” I 
. standing.” observed seriously to Madame Chose; 
; I bowed, and left the field open. “and I beg you will change the conversa- 
A “Monsieur,” my wife went on, address- | tion. Tonnerre, you owe mea revenge—at 
ing herself to Tonnerre, “I hope I am} dominoes. Let us play.” 
. | not very much more stupid than the 
“4 average of human creatures; but I do 
declare to you that beyond a vague notion LITTLE BACCHUS. 
that some money was to be given to Paris, (To THE STATUE OF A CHILD BY DAVID.) 
and that it was in consequence of the From the great beech, green and old, 
war, I could make out nothing. Some Little Three-year-old ! 
a said the idea was infamous, that it was a From the first bough of the Seosh, 
{ premium to ruffianism, and others were Droopsa vine-branch dragged with clustered gold. 
| very magnificent indeed about noble Paris, 
|| and were very angry that the pittance Bright black ey Phan ds age - sop 
' | of a few millions was not quadrupled. Draws thy dusk brows clipped with curls, 
a If the Right are correct, the Left are ___ Almost melts the pearls 
a fools, and something very much worse; and En thas coy Eiie meats of Geo! 
if the Left have reason on their side, the All ten dimpled fingers, now, 
| Right are both immoral and incompetent. 6 ™ ona oe 
The copper and the kettle were both black, — The p town f till it burst, 
and were bumping against one another all Showering wine on upward face and brow! 
the time I was at Versailles. That’s my Somewhat still too high to suit, 
experience, and I can only wonder what Swings the bleeding fruit ; 
. the foreigners in the diplomatic box thought Thou must lift thy lip up—so— 
| of the sooty warfare. Monsieur Chose will : Hiang to bs ond grow, 
* , : As a kid doth, poised on tip-toe foot. 
; tell you that it was magnificent, when one 
, gentleman, having said that France was Crushed in both achinty aiea? lips, 
still great and glorious (which we all From the ee om of aon ; 
know), swallowed a whole tumbler of Beverage divine, 
cold water, and resigned himself to the Sweeter than the beaker Helen sips. 
embraces of his friends. I thought, like a Where the gold-girt bee sucks still 
foolish housewife that I am, some of that Have thy luscious will ! 
Still on thine unwearied lip 
water might have been used to wash away Ceaseless nectar drip, 
the dirt that had been flying about. For, Quenching thirst that is unquenchable! 
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May no chill white winter bleach 
Thy vine-branch and beech ; 
But for ever hang thou so 
On thy tipmost toe, 
And for ever droop thy bunch in reach ! 





FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. 
THE SCOTS GREYS (SECOND DRAGOONS). 


Tus redoubtable regiment, that has so 
long fought to protect the right, was first en- 
rolled to defend the wrong. In 1678, when 
the unwise Act was issued for establish- 
ing episcopacy in Presbyterian Scotland, 
and in 1679, when the still more tyrannical 
Act, forbidding prayer-meetings in the open 
air, was passed, the brave and pious people 
of Scotland began here and there to rise 
in arms. In 1678, two troops of Scotch 
dragoons were raised to carry out these 
Acts, and from these troops the present 
Scots Greysare descended. The first troop 
was commanded by Lieutenant-General 
Thomas Dalziel, an old Cavalier officer 
who had fought for the Czar against the 
Tartars; the second by Lord Charles Mur- 
ray, second son of John, first Marquis of 
Athole, and afterwards the Earl of Dun- 
more; of a third troop, levied a few months 
later, Lord Francis Stuart, one of the Life 
Guards, and grandson of the Earl of Both- 
well, a gentleman not unknown to us, 
thanks to the pages of Old Mortality, was 
the commander. 

The murder on Magus Moor of Arch- 
bishop Sharp excited the rough soldiery to 
cruel reprisals. They fired into groups of 
praying men, and shot, arrested, and 
tortured many preachers and leaders of the 
poor wandering folk. Foremost among 
the persecutors, and the most untiring, the 
most pitiless, was Captain Robert Graham 
—the Claverhouse—the Bonny Dundee of 
Scott’s best ballad. With no religion, no 
compassion himself, he trod the poor fugi- 
tives under his horse’s feet. At Drumclog 
the Covenanters at last turned upon him; 
he lost thirty men in a sharp skirmish, 
and had a horse killed beneath him. The 
next day the elated Covenanters attacked 
Glasgow, but were repulsed. The battle 
of Bothwell Brig soon followed, where the 
wild young Duke of Monmouth led on the 
Scotch Dragoons, a few English horse from 
the Border, and the Earl of Mar’s regiment 
of foot. They were faced by four thou- 
sand grim and “sour Covenanters.’’ While 
preaching and wrangling the Covenanters 
were attacked by Captain Stuart’s Scotch 
Dragoons. The three hundred stubborn 
Kippen and Galloway saints who held the 





bridge, commanded by Hackston of Ra- 
thillet, fought till their last cartridge was 
gone, and then gloomily fell back. The 
key of the Covenanters’ position was lost for 
ever. The foot guards soon cleared the 
bridge; the army passing across, opened 
what was then considered a heavy can- 
nonade, and at the same time the Scotch 
Dragoons went to work with their swords 
on the insurgents’ flanks. The game was 
hopeless. The Covenanter horsemen fled. 
One thousand two hundred foot surrendered 
without striking a blow, and the remainder 
ran back to their morasses. Then came the 
legal butchery of those cruel and perse- 
cuting times; two preachers and five leaders 
were hung, and three hundred honest men 
transported to the plantations. In many 
a Scotch home, in the year 1679, a Rachel 
mourned for her children, and refused 
to be comforted. Again, in 1680, the 
Scotch Dragoons were employed in more 
of this hateful service. In a hot fight at 
Ayr Moss, in the shire of Ayr, twenty 
Covenanters, including a preacher, were 
slain; and Hackston of Rathillet, one 
of the murderers of Archbishop Sharp, and 
a leader at Bothwell Brig, was taken. The 
dragoons lost several men and horses, and 
Lieutenant Crichton was severely wounded. 
Hackston and three of his comrades were 
soon afterwards hung at Edinburgh. 

In 1681, Charles the Second ordered 
three additional troops of dragoons to be 
raised, and the six troops were incorporated 
into the Royal Regiment of Scots Dragoons, 
Lieutenant-General Dalziel, the coarse and 
eccentric old bearded Cavalier, being ap- 
pointed colonel; while a second regiment 
was intrusted to the unscrupulous Cla- 
verhouse. The Scots Dragoons at this 
time wore back and breast pieces, and a 
pot helmet. They had swords, and carried 
carbines and horse-pistols, fourteen inches 
long in the barrel. Twelve soldiers of each 
troop and the non-commissioned officers 
bore halberds, the other soldiers matchloeks 
and bayonets, “or great knife,” as it is 
called in a warrant of 1672. In 1687, the 
dragoons were ordered to carry snap-hanse 
muskets, with bright barrels, three feet four 
inches long, cartouch-boxes, bayonets, 
grenade pouches, buckets, and hammer 
hatchets. 

After much shooting of poor conscien- 
tious peasants, who would not disown by 
oath all plots against the king, the Royal 
Scots had at last once more armed enemies 
to meet who were worthy of their steel. 
In 1685, James the Second ascended the 
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throne, and Scotland again burst into a 
flame. The proscribed Earl of Argyll 
landed from Holland with three hundred 
men, and a rebellion began. Near Dum- 
barton the earl and the king’s forces 
joined issue. The rebels were sheltered 
by a small enclosure, and the Scots 
Dragoons (at that time trained to fight 
on horse or foot) dismounted, and scaled 
the defences. The rebels took post in a 
wood, held it till night, and then dis- 
persed. The Royal Scots lost several men 
in this brief struggle. Captain Clelland 
was killed, and Sir Adam Blair, his 
successor, shot through the neck. Sir 
William Wallace, of Craigie, was also 
severely wounded. The Duke of Argyll 
was captured the same day, and soon after- 
wards beheaded at Edinburgh. On their 
way to join the royal troops who over- 
threw the Duke of Monmouth at Sedge- 
moor, the Royal Scots heard of the battle, 
and returned to their old position. On the 
death of Lieutenant-General Dalziel, King 
James conferred the colonelcy of the Royal 
Scots on Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Charles 
Murray, soon after created Earl of Dun- 
more. In 1688, the young regiment was 
sent to ravage the lands of Macdonald, of 
Keppoch, who had killed some of the Mac- 
kintoshes who favoured James. They 
burnt the Macdonalds’ houses and corn 
from Lammas to the 10th of September, 
and were then marched from Inverlochy to 
the English border, a tramp of two hun- 
dred miles, to resist the Prince of Orange’s 
invasion, and Claverhouse was created Vis- 
count of Dundee. 

At this time the privates of the Royal 
Scots received one shilling and sixpence a 
day, and the cornets five shillings. In 
Dundee’s rebellion a lieutenant-colonel and 
several captains of the Royal Scots were 
arrested for sending intelligence to the 
rebels. After this the Royal Scots, however, 
remained faithful, and were active against 
the fierce and agile Highlanders, dispers- 
ing the Macleans, who had attacked the 
Laird of Grant, and joining in the battle 
of Killiecrankie, where Dundee fell in the 
moment of victory. The Royal Scots 
also aided largely in the well-executed 
surprise of the Highlanders’ camp near 
Balloch Castle, in Strathspey, where some 
four hundred Highlanders were shot and 
cut down. The Royal Scots, we are glad 
to say, had no share in the cruel massacre 
of Glencoe. 

Fresh enemies now awaited the Royal 
Scots. In 1694, King William sent them 





over to Flanders. In 1695, they helped to 
cover the siege of Namur, and were also 
employed in observing Marshal Villeroy’s 
movements. They returned to England at 
the peace of Ryswick in 1697. In 1702, 
the Royal Scots were sent to Holland to 
join in the war of Accession. In this year 
the regiment was first called the “ Grey Dra- 
goons,” and it is supposed that William’s 
Dutch Life Guards having been mounted 
on grey horses (& la Wouvermans), when 
the Dutch left England the king mounted 
the Royal Scots in a similar manner. The 
Life Guards already affected black horses, 
and the French had the custom of distin- 
guishing their corps-d’élite by the colour 
of their horses. In Marlborough’s battles 
those grey horses were now to strike terror 
among the French. In 1702, the Scots 
Greys were in Spanish Guelderland, and 
covered the sieges of Venloo, Ruremonde, 
and Stevénswaerk, one squadron serving 
as a guard to Marlborough himself. On 
his way to Holland, escorted by a squadron 
of Greys, Marlborough and General Co- 
horn were captured on the Maese by a 
French partisan leader, and only escaped 
by an attendant slipping a French pass 
into Marlborough’s hand, he having dis- 
dained any such safeguard. In 1703, the 
Scots Greys distinguished themselves by 
defeating a French detachment, which had 
captured a quantity of English specie, re- 
covering the spoil. 

In 1704, Lord John Hay, son of the Mar- 
quis of Tweeddale, was appointed colonel 
of the Scots Greys. This year Marlborough 
crossed the Rhine and Moselle, and pushed 
on to the Danube, to assist the Emperor 
Leopold, then threatened by the French 
and Bavarians, who had broken through the 
Black Forest. At Schellenberg the Scots 
Greys attacked the heights, and, serving 
as infantry in the attack of the trenches, 
helped to drive the French across the 
Danube. The regiment here lost Captain 
Douglas and seven men, and nineteen 
others were wounded. 

At Ramilies (1706) the Scots Greys 
covered themselves with glory. When 
Churchill and Mordaunt’s regiments de- 
scended from the heights of Foultz, and 
drove the French into a morass, where they 
sank or were butchered, the Scots Greys at- 
tacked the enemy’s left, routed the French 
cavalry, and cut several squadrons to pieces. 
They then spurred into the village of 
Autreglize, and sabred all the infantry 
they met. Emerging from Autreglize, 
flushed with victory, they broke into the 
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French Regiment du Roi, which at once 
surrendered, and gave up its colours and 
arms to the riders of the grey horses. In 
a Dutch account of this battle it is stated 
that one regiment of our dragoons took 
sixteen or seventeen colours and standards. 
It is probable that this regiment was the 
Scots Greys. 

One of the private soldiers of the Scots 
Greys, wounded at the battle of Ramilies, 
proved to bea woman. Her name was Mrs. 
Christian Davies, and her life and adven- 
tures were afterwards published in a small 
octavo volume. She states she was a native 
of Ireland, and that, her husband having 
entered the army, she put on men’s clothes 
and went in quest ofhim ; but not meeting 
with him, she enlisted in a regiment of foot, 
and in 1702 in the Scots Greys, served in the 
campaign of that and the following year, 
and in 1704 was wounded in the leg at 
Schellenberg. After the battle of Blen- 
heim, when escorting French prisoners to- 
wards Holland, she met with her husband, 
who was then a private soldier in the First 
Royal Foot. She made herself known to 
him, and from this time passed as his 
brother, until after the battle of Ramilies, 
where she was wounded by a shell, and her 
sex discovered by the surgeons. “ No sooner 
had they made this discovery,’ she ob- 
serves in her narrative, “but they ac- 
quainted Brigadier Preston that his pretty 
dragoon (for so I was always called) was a 
woman. The news spread far and near, and 
reaching my Lord John Hay’s ears, he 
came to see me, as did my former comrades ; 
and my lord called for my husband. He 
gave him a full and satisfactory account of 
our first acquaintance, marriage, and situa- 
tion, with the manner of his having entered 
the service, and my resolution to go in 
search of him. My lord seemed very well 
entertained with my history, and ordered 
that my pay should be continued while under 
care. When his lordship heard that I was 
well enough recovered to go abroad, he 
generously sent me a parcel of linen. 
Brigadier Preston made me a present of 
a handsome silk gown; every one of our 
officers contributed to the furnishing me 
with what was requisite for the dress of 
my sex, and dismissed me the service with 
a handsome compliment.” 

The Greys had plenty of fighting at the 
French fortified camp of Malplaquet, in 
1709. They and the Royal Irish had to 
charge the French household cavalry three 
times, before they would give way. The 
Duke of Marlborough was especially pleased 











with these bull-dog charges, and personally 
thanked them. The Greys lost about thirty 
officers and men killed and wounded. 

In 1742, George the Second reviewed 
the Scots Greys on Kew Green. “ Fine, 
hardy fellows, that want no seasoning,” 
says the Champion of June the 24th of 
that year. They were all bound to Flanders 
to help towards making up the sixteen 
thousand British -troops contributed by 
George to assist the House of Anstria 


-against the Bavarians, French, and Prus- 


sians. On the 16th of June, 1743, the 
French crossed the Maine, and attacked us 
at Dettingen. Through a thunderstorm of 
French cannon came volleys of musketry 
and fierce charges of cavalry. The Greys 
at first merely supported the infantry, 
which George the Second himself led on, 
but, soon eager for more fighting, Lieu- 
tenant James Campbell led his grey horses 
against a line of steel-clad cuirassiers, who 
soon broke and fled to the rear of their 
own lines. The Greys then dashed upon 
the celebrated French household cavalry, 
broke them too, and captured a white stan- 
dard, a trophy that had hitherto never been 
seen in Westminster or Guildhall. George 
the Second, delighted at the overthrow of 
such troops, the flower of the French army, 
at the close of the battle nominated Colonel 
Campbell a Knight of the Bath. The stan- 
dard captured by the Greys was of white 
damask, finely embroidered with gold and 
silver, a thunderbolt in the middle, upon 
a blue and white ground, and bearing the 
motto, “Sensere gigantes.” The Greys 
had fought with such swiftness and spirit 
that only a lieutenant and a few troopers 
were wounded, and four horses killed. 

In 1758, George the Second changed the 
dress of the Royal North British Dragoons. 
The new coats were scarlet, double- 
breasted, and lined with blue, with slit 
sleeves, turned up with blue; buttons of 
white metal, and white worsted aiguillettes 
on the right shoulder. The waistcoat and 
breeches were blue, with blue cloth grena- 
dier caps, having on the front the thistle 
within the circle of Saint Andrew, with 
the motto, “ Nemo me impune lacessit.” On 
the red flaps was the white horse of Hanover, 
with the motto, “ Ne aspera terrent,” over 
it. The boots were of jerked leather, the 
cloaks scarlet, with blue collars and lin- 
ings. The officers were distinguished by 
silver-lace embroideries, and crimson silk 
sashes, worn across the left shoulder. The 
sergeants had blue and yellow worsted sashes 
round their waists. 
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At Waterloo the Greys particularly dis- 
tinguished themselves, carrying off one of 
the special trophies of the battle. 

“When we got clear through the High- 
landers,” says James Armour, of Glasgow, 
a rough-rider of the Scots Greys, “we 
were soon on the charge, and a short one 
it was. A cross-road being in our way, we 
leaped the first hedge gallantly, traversed 
theroad, and had to leap over another hedge. 
At this time the smoke from the firing on 
both sides made it so dark that we could not 
see distinctly. We had not charged many 
yards till we came to a column. As yet 
we had stuck pretty well together, although 
a great number had fallen about the cross- 
roads. Ina very short time we were down 
upon the column, making pretty clean 
work of them. Numbers by this time had 
dropped off, still we pushed forward, and 
very soon came upon another column, who 
| eried out ‘ Prisoners!’ threw down their 
arms, stripped themselves of their belts, in 
' accordance with the French discipline, and 
| ran like hares towards the rear. We 
pushed on still, and soon came up to an- 
| other column, some of whom went down 
on their knees, calling out ‘Quarter’ in 
tones of supplication. Now, then, we got 
among the guns, which had so terribly an- 
noyed us, and paid back the annoyance in 
slaughter such as never before was wit- 
nessed; artillerymen were cut down and 
ran through, horses were houghed, harness 
was cut, and all rendered useless. Some 
who were good judges of such work,” adds 
Armour, by way of parenthesis, “ reckoned 
we had made a very good job of it. I was 
engaged amongst six or seven guns, all 
brass, where almost all the artillerymen 
were cut down, and most, if not all, of the 
horses houghed. While at work amongst 
these guns, no thought had we but that we 
should have nothing to do when we were 
done but to retrace our steps. I own I was 
much surprised when we began to return 


whence we came to behold great numbers | 


of the cuirassiers and lancers pushing across 
betwixt us and our own forces. They were 


the first troops of this kind I had ever be- | 
held in my life, and now they were forming | 


up to cut offour retreat. Nothing daunted, 


we faced them manfully. We had none | 
to command us now. Lieutenant-Colonel | 
Hamilton had been killed, and many of the | 
officers killed and wounded. But every | 
man did what he could. Conquer or die! | 
was the word. When the regiment re- | 
turned from this charge the troop to which | 


I belonged did not muster above one or 





two sound men, unwounded, belonging to 
the front rank. Indeed, the whole troop 
did not muster above a dozen; there were 
upwards of twenty of the front rank killed, 
and the others wounded.” 

Such was the hot haste of the Greys 
to throw the:nselves into the thick of the 
battle, that one of the Greys, in re- 
counting to Sheriff Alison, the historian 
of Europe, the story of their charge, states 
he is afraid that in many instances they 
rode over the Highlanders, who gallantly 
retorted, however, the shout of “ Scotland 
for ever!” and, although occasionally re- 
monstrating with the horsemen, in cannie 
Scotch, “I didna think ye wud hae used 
me sae,” clung in most instances to the 
stirrups of the Greys, and were carried 
further into the fight. 

Laurie, one of the Scots Greys, from 
Ayrshire, had eighteen sword and sabre 
wounds, the greater number of which were 
inflicted by the French after he was on the 
ground, dismounted. A few days previous 
to the battle he had had accounts of his 
father’s death, by which he became pos- 
sessed of twelve thousand pounds. He 
says that he saved his life in the end 
only by calling out in French, as the 
enemy were charging over him, “Oh, 
mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Mes amis! mes 
amis!” By which contrivance he was 
taken for one of their own men. Colonel 
Cheney, of the Greys, on whom the com- 
mand of that regiment devolved on the 
18th of June, in consequence of the death of 
Colonel Hamilton, and the wounds of other 
officers, had five horses killed under him. 
Yet, almost by miracle, he himself escaped 
without a wound. 

The capture of the French eagles is thus 
related by brave Sergeant Ewart himself: 

“The enemy,” says the hero, “ began 
forming their line of battle about nine in 
the morning of the 18th. We did not 
commence till ten. I think it was about 
eleven when we were ready to receive 
them. They began upon our right with 
the most tremendous firing that ever was 
heard, and I can assure you they got it as 
hot as they gave it. Then it came down to 
the left, where they were received by our 
brave Highlanders. No men could ever 
behave better. Our brigade of cavalry 
covered them. Owing to a column of 
foreign troops giving way, our brigade was 
forced to advance to the support of our 
brave fellows, which we certainly did in 
style. We charged through two of their 
columns, each about five thousand; it 
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was in the first charge I took the eagle 
from the enemy ; he and I had a hard con- 
test for it; he thrust for my groin; I 

rried it off, and cut him through the 
oy after which I was attacked by one 
of their lancers, who threw his lance at 
me, but missed his mark, by my throwing 
it off with my sword by my right side. 
Then I cut him from the chin upwards, 
which went through his teeth. Next I 
was attacked by a foot soldier, who, after 
firing at me, charged me with his bayonet, 
but he very soon lost the combat, for I 
parried it, and cut him down through the 
head ; so that finished the contest for the 
eagle, after which I proceeded to follow my 
comrades, eagle and all, but was stopped 
by the general saying to me, ‘You brave 
fellow, take that to the rear. You have 
done enough until you ‘get quit of it’— 
which I was obliged to do, but with great 
reluctance. I retired to a height, and 
stood there for upwards of an hour, which 
gave a general view of the field; but I 
cannot express the horrors I beheld; the 
bodies of my brave comrades were lying 
so thick upon the field that it was scarcely 
possible to pass, and horses innumerable. 
I took the eagle into Brussels amidst the 
acclamations of thousands of the spectators 
who saw it.” The eagles taken belonged to 
the Forty-fifth and One Hundred-and-fifth 
regiments, and were superbly gilt and 
ornamented with gold fringe. That of the 
Forty-fifth was inscribed with the names 
of Jena, Austerlitz, Wagram, Eylau, 
Friedland, &c., being the battles in which 
this regiment—called the Invincibles—had 
signalised itself. The other was a present 
from the Empress Louise to the One 
Hundred - and - fifth regiment. One was 
much defaced with blood and dirt, as if it 
had been struggled for, and the eagle was 
also broken off from the pole, as if from the 
cut of a sabre; but it was, nevertheless, 
reserved. The eagles taken had only 

een given to the respective regiments at 
the Champ de Mai. On the Ist of June they 
had there glittered over the heads of the 
Parisians amid cries of “ Vive l’Empe- 
reur !” 

Viscount Vanderfosse, in a letter to Sir 
John Sinclair, especially praised the Scots 
Greys for their humanity to the French 
prisoners. The royal permission was given 
after Waterloo for the badge of an eagle to 
be displayed on the guidons of the Scots 
Greys, aud the word Waterloo on the 
grenadier corps. The brave winner of the 
French standard, Sergeant Ewart, was re- 
warded in 1816 by an ensigncy in the 





Third Royal Veteran Battalion. At the 
peace the regiment was reduced to five hun- 
dred and forty-four officers and soldiers, and 
three hundred and thirty-three troop horses. 

Never, perhaps, says Alison, speaking of 
the Heavy Brigade at Waterloo, had a 
charge of an equal body of horse achieved 
greater success ; for besides destroying two 
columns five thousand strong, and taking 
three thousand prisoners, we have the 
authority of the great military historian of 
Napoleon for the fact, that they carried, cut 
the traces, and rendered useless for the 
remainder of the day, no fewer than forty 
pieces of cannon. 

In the battle of Balaklava, the Scots 
Greys displayed, as is well known, a heroism 
against overwhelming numbers worthy of 
old Rome. It will be remembered that 
the object of the stealthy Russian attack on 
the memorable 25th of October, 1854, was 
to seize our outer line of defence, the camp 
of the Ninety-third Highlanders, as well 
as the Turkish camp, near Kadikoi, begin- 
ning with the work on Canrobert’s Hill. 
This Russian surprise began by the ad- 
vance of General Gribbé at five am. The 
vast herd of Russian cavalry our six hun- 
dred dragoons had to wedge their way 
into, Mr. Kinglake computes as at least two 
thousand. Lord Raglan had ordered Lucan 
to advance, and Lucan had ordered Scar- 
lett, who commanded the Heavy Brigade. 
In the first line rode those old comrades 
and friends, the Inniskillings, with the 
Greys on their left. From desire to ease 
the men, helmet-plumes, shoulder-scales, 
stocks, and gauntlets had been laid aside. 
The four horsemen who led the charge 
were General Scarlett, Alexander Elliot, 
his aide-de-camp, behind them the general’s 
orderly, Shegog, and a trumpeter. Taking 
advantage of the Russian cavalry halting, 
and eager to strike his blow, Scarlett 
sounded at once the charge, shouting, 
“Come on,” to the Greys, as with a wave of 
his sword he dashed in among the Russian 
troopers far ahead of his men. Elliot, cut- 
ting down a Russian officer, sprang in 
also, followed by Shegog, and the trum- 
peter. The Greys, spreading almost into 
single line in their advance, were received 
with a dropping carbine fire, one bullet 
disabling Colonel Griffith, who commanded 
them. Besides Major Clarke, who led the 
first squadron, the officers who charged 
with the Greys were these: Captain Wil- 
liams with the second squadron; Manley, 
Hunter, Buchanan, and Sutherland the 
four troop leaders of the regiment ; the 
adjutant was Lieutenant Milier; the serre- 
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files were Boyd, Nugent, and Lenox Pren- 
dergast. ‘And to these,” says Kinglake, 
“though he did not then hold the Queen’s 
commission, add the name of John Wilson, 
now a cornet, and the acting adjutant of 
the regiment, for he took a leading part 
in the fight.” 

Major Clarke, now really the leader of 
the light squadron of the Greys, lost his 
bear-skin, and rode into the Russian ranks 
bare-headed. The Scots Greys, says an 
eye-witness, “gave a low eager fierce 
moan,” the Inniskillings went in with a 
rejoicing cheer. The Russians, unable to 
fall back, struggled in vain with the 
enemies they had imbedded. In some open 
spaces, says Kinglake, ten or twelve 
Russians would fall out of their ranks, and 
try to overwhelm two or three Greys or 
Inniskillings, who seemed lost in the crowd 
of jostling horsemen. Our men hewed and 
slashed with their swords, and with their 
bridle hands tried to tear the Russians from 
their saddles. In many cases the swords 
of the Greys rebounded from the thick 
coarse grey coats of the Russian horsemen. 
The Russians nearest the Greys seemed 
to encounter them with distrust and hope- 
lessness, for their assailants were taller and 
reached further, and seemed contemptu- 
ously certain of victory. General Scarlett 
received five slight wounds, and had his 
helmet cloven through. Elliot was pierced 
in the forehead, had his face divided by 
a slash, and received a sabre wound in 
the skull. He had altogether fourteen 
sabre cuts. Clarke, who led the squadron 
bare-headed, rode deluged with blood from 
a wound in the head, of which he was 
himself long unconscious. Many of the 
Greys cut quite through the column, and 
then hewed their way back. In the midst 
of this entangling struggle the Inniskillings 
came plump on the Russians’ left front. 
Then the Royal and Fifth Dragoon Guards, 
seeing the Greys lapped in by the enemy’s 
right wing, broke in also to their aid. 
Alexander Miller, the acting adjutant of 
the Greys, famous for his tremendous voice, 
roared out of the midst of the melée the 
words, “ Rally—the Greys. Face me.” 
Cornet Prendergast also, and Clarke, joined 
in this endeavour. Another charge of 
Hunt’s squadron of Inniskillings shook the 
great crowd of Russians, and soon the 
columns wavered, trembled, shook, and fled. 

In this desperate combat the heavy 
dragoons lost seventy - eight killed and 
wounded ; the Russians suffered heavily. 
When Sir Colin Campbell galloped up soon 
after in advance of the Ninety-third High- 





landers, he uncovered to the Greys, and 
said : 

“ Greys! gallant Greys! I am sixty-one 
years old, and if I were young again, I 
should be proud to be in your ranks.” 

A French general officer present declared 
he had never seen anything so glorious as 
the defeat of the enormous numbers of 
Russian cavalry. 

“The Russians,” says Mr. Russell, when 
describing this gallant affair, “ advanced 
down the hill at a slow canter, which 
they changed to a trot, and at last 
merely halted. Their first line was at least 
nearly double the length of ours—it was 
three times as deep. Behind them was a 
similar line, equally strong and compact. 
They evidently despised their insignificant- 
looking enemy, but their time was come. 
The trumpets rang out again through the 
valley, and the Greys and Inniskilliners 
went right at the centre of the Russian 
cavalry. The space between them was 
only a few hundred yards; it was scarce 
enough to let the horses ‘gather way,’ 
nor had the men quite space sufficient for 
the full play of their sword-arms. The 
Russian line brings forward each wing as 
our cavalry advance, and threatens to an- 
nihilate them as they pass on. Turning a 
little to their left, so as to meet the Rus- 
sian right, the Greys rush on with a cheer 
that thrills every heart. The wild shout 
of the Inniskilliners rises through the air 
at the same instant. As lightning flashes 
through a cloud, the Greys and Innis- 
killiners pierced through the dark masses 
of Russians. The shock was bat for a 
moment. There was aclash of steel and a 
light play of sword-blades in the air, and 
then the Greys and the red-coats dis- 
appear in the midst of the broken and 
quivering columns. In another moment 
we see them emerging and dashing on with 
diminished numbers, and broken order, 
against the second line, which is advancing 
against them as fast as it can to retrieve the 
fortune of the charge. It was a terrible 
moment. ‘God help them! They are 
lost !’ was the exclamation of more than 
one man, and the thought of many. With 
unabated fire the noble hearts dashed at 
their enemy. It was a fight of heroes. 
The first line of Russians, which had been 
smashed utterly by our charge, and had 
fled off at one flank and towards the centre, 
were coming back to swallow up our handful 
of men. By sheer steel and sheer courage 
Inniskilliner and Scot were winning their 
desperate way right through the enemy’s 
squadrons, and already grey horses and red 
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coats had appeared right at the rear of the 
second mass, when, with irresistible force, 
like one bolt from a bow, the First Royals, 
the Fourth Dragoon Guards, and the Fifth 
Dragoon Guards, rushed at the remnants 
of the first line of the enemy, went through 
it as though it were made of pasteboard, 
and, dashing on the second body of 
Russians as they were still disordered by 
the terrible assault of the Greys and their 
companions, put them to utter ront. This 
Russian horse, in less than five minutes 
after it met our dragoons, was flying with 
ai its speed before a force certainly not 
half its strength.” 

Among the Scots Greys who were re- 
cipients of the Victoria Cross, we find two 
of the heroes of Balaklava, whose services 
are thus recorded : 

Sergeant-Major John Grieve, in the heavy 
cavalry charge at Balaklava, saved the life 
of an officer who was surrounded by Rus- 
sian cavalry, by his gallant conduct in 
riding up to his rescue and cutting off the 
head of one enemy and disabling and dis- 
persing the others. 

Sergeant Henry Ramage, at the battle 
of Balaklava, galloped out to the assistance 
of private M‘Pherson of the same regi- 
ment, on perceiving him surrounded by 
seven Russians, and by his gallantry dis- 
persed the enemy and saved his comrade’s 
life. Onthe same day, when the Heavy 
Brigade was rallying and the enemy retir- 
ing, finding his horse would not leave the 
ranks, he dismounted, and brought in a 
prisoner from the Russian lines. On the 
same day, when the Heavy Brigade was 
covering the retreat of the light cavalry, he 
lifted from his horse private Gardiner, who 
was disabled from a severe fracture of the 
leg by a round shot. Sergeant Ramage 
then carried him to the rear from under 
a very heavy cross fire, thereby saving his 
life, the spot where he must inevitably 
have fallen having been immediately after- 
wards crossed by the Russian cavalry. 

As long as a regiment can furnish heroes 
like this, who can deny it the right to bear 
on its banners the motto of the Scots 
Greys, “‘ Second to none” ? 
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For one great garden, there are a good 
many little ones; and for one garden with nu- 
merous greenhouses, there are numbers of 
gardens with none atall. Having no green- 
house, must an amateur therefore altogether 
renounce the culture of plants which re- 





quire more or less of shelter and peculiar 
treatment? By no means, if I may ven- 
ture to say so. Even if compelled to live 
in a stall which served us for garden, and 
greenhouse, and all, we may cut our gar- 
ment according to our cloth, that is, may 
suit our plants to our available accommoda- 
tion. Is not the Solanum Pseudo-Capsi- 
cum also called Oranger des Savetiers, or 
the Cobblers’ Orange-tree ? Certainly, I 
should like to have orchids, palms, and 
tree-ferns—just as I should like ten thou- 
sand a year. Not having that, and con- 
sequently not being called upon to choose 
between conflicting systems of flues and 
boilers, I contrive somehow to raise with- 
out them a few choice things, both green 
and gay. 

One day, the postman delivers a small 
parcel from Brittany, which contains a little 
square green turf cut out of the living sod 
on that weather-beaten coast. Inspecting 
the turf, I find its surface mainly composed 
of miniature laurel-leaves, less than an inch 
in length. Great jubilation. The very 
thing I want! I have here the smallest fern 
that has hitherto turned up, Ophioglossum 
lusitanicum, the Dwarf or Portuguese Ad- 
der’s Tongue; which is no more confined 
to Portugal than the Tunbridge Film Fern, 
Hymenophyllum tunbridgense, is to Tun- 
bridge Wells. A smaller, O. minimum, is 
reported from New Zealand; but we may 
safely consider it as merely a dwarf race 
of a species naturally diminutive—as the 
Shetland pony of the Adder’s Tongues. 

An earthen pan, made of flower-pot clay, 
two and a half inches deep and eight inches 
in diameter, is the parterre in which my 
specimen is planted, surrounding it with 
congenial earth, and leaving the turf intact 
and entire. The friend who found and 
sends it, writes, “ February 20, I dug the 
Ophioglossum with my knife out of a turfy 
heath, as you may see, and send it in the 
state I found it. You must take good 
care not to disturb it, but to leave it exactly 
as it is, giving the usual cultural attentions 
and planting it in heath-mould if you can 
get it. In a fortnight or a month, it will 
disappear. But don’t be alarmed; in 
October it will come up again, and pro- 
duce its fruit—the little mock adder’s 
tongues which give the plant its name—in 
November or December. You will doubt- 
less be able to keep it alive for two or 
three years. When you lose it I will send 
you more. During summer, the Ophio- 
glossum will be replaced by a darling little 
plant, Trichonema columna, whose linear 
leaves have already sprouted from the turf.” 
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The Dwarf Adder’s Tongue is a British 
subject, solely through its certificate of 
birth in Guernsey. It probably might be 
found in the west of England and in Ireland, 
if botanists would but time their trips be- 
tween the months of October and March. 
This and the Common Adder’s Tongue dis- 
play the peculiarity of having their young 
frond folded straight, or doubled in two, 
instead of being rolled round like a bishop’s 
crosier, as in other ferns. 

In Brittany, this pigmy grows sometimes 
on the stony seaside hillocks which are 
formed at the base of schistous cliffs, mixed 
up with grasses, the vernal squill, and Ixia 
bulbicodium ; sometimes on sandy heaths, 
where it often attains the enormous di- 
mensions of four inches high. These 
hillocks are dry in summer (when the plant 
disappears to take its repose); but in 
winter, incessant rain, or nearly so, must 
render those slopes exceedingly wet. We 
may therefore presume that abundant 
moisture will help it to prosper in captivity. 
But some of these little fellows are better 
tempered than we might expect, and put 
up with occasional neglect without resent- 
ing it by committing suicide. 

Nevertheless, it cannot stand frost, 
which infallibly kills it. This year, from 
some unknown cause, it has not been 
liberal with its fructification ; but being a 
perennial, we hope it will make up for it 
this time twelvemonth. Its Breton as- 
sociate, a charming little Irid, the aforesaid 
Trichonema columna, is one of the daintiest 
spring plants possible—not a show thing ; 
never forcing itself upon your notice, either 
by itsown pretentiousness or through the in- 
tervention of an exhibiting gardener. Like 
Eve, it is one of those modest beauties 

That would be wooed, and not unsought be won, 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but, retired, 
The more desirable. 

Nor does it gratify the eyesight only. 
The Breton children seek it out through a 
less ideal and more childish motive. They 
eat its bulbs, which are by no means bad. 

Amongst these wild gatherings from the 
cliff and the rock, there will often spring 
up plants with a historical, almost a ro- 
mantic interest. What boy who has re- 
velled in the perusal of Cook’s voyages 
does not remember Scurvy-grass ? Amidst 
collected ferns a true scurvy-grass, Coch- 
learia, has sprouted with me from unsus- 
pected seed, and I fondly watch the de- 
velopment of its peltate leaves, “ round as 
my shield.” The substitute for scurvy- 
grass which Cook employed, at Forster’s 
recommendation, to cure his scorbutic 





sailors, was probably Lepidium _pisci- 
dium, a native of madreporic islands. 
Another Lepidium, L. oleraceum, grows on 
the sands of New Zealand, where it re- 
places the water-cress. Cook’s plant, with 
little doubt, may be referred to this same 
genus. Our common garden cress is also 
a Lepidium, and we may remember that 
Sir Edward Parry, during his Arctic ex- 
plorations, grew it on the flues of his cabin, 
as one of the best specifics for his invalid 
sailors—probably the most northerly point 
at which horticulture has ever been prac- 
tised. 

If any apology were needed for the 
mention of these homely and unpretending 
herbs, I would simply quote Sir Thomas 
More: “ For me, there is manie a plant 
I entertayn in my garden and paddock 
which the fastidious would cast forthe. I 
like to teache my children the uses of 
common things—to know, for instance, the 
uses of the flowers and weeds that grow 
in our fields and hedges. Manie a poor 
knave’s pottage woulde be improved, if he 
were skilled in the properties of the Bur- 
dock and Purple Orchis. The roots of 
wild Succory and Water Arrow- head 
mighte agreeablie change his Lenten dict, 
and Glass-wort afford him a pickle for his 
mouthfal of salt-meat. Then, there are 
Cresses and Wood-sorrel to his breakfast, 
and Salep for his hot evening mess. How- 
beit, Iam a schoolboy prating in presence 
of his master, for here is John Clement at 
my elbow, who is the best botanist and 
herbalist of us all.” 

One desideratum, namely Eriscaulon 
septangulare, has not in this way played 
jack-in-the-box, starting up when least ex- 
pected, and I begin to fear never will. It 
is some consolation to know that I am no 
poorer than not a few grand Botanic 
Gardens. Once upon a time it grew at 
Killarney, but the assiduities of collectors 
may have exterminated it. Why they 
should so ruthlessly have hunted it down 
is incomprehensible, unless for its rarity. 
It is a poor, puny, paltry-looking plant, to 
which few amateurs would give garden or 
house room. Its interest is purely botani- 
cal; because it represents, all by itself, 
without a single near relation, a family 
which is numerous and abundant in 
America, and especially in Australia. One 
would like to see, in a living state, a little 
bit of a plant, which, even in a dried and 
mummified condition, has its value as an 
aid to reflection. Why should it linger 
here, like the last rose of summer, quite 
alone, while all the rest of its botanical 
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companions are long since emigrated and 
gone P 

Who does not admire the forced Moss- 
rose, potted in autumn, kept snug all 
winter, and warmed into flowering in April 
or May? How delicately tender the green 
of its leaves! How sweet the odour, how 
perfect the form of its expanding bloom! 
‘here has been no worm i’ the bud (unless 
with the gardener’s connivance and com- 
plicity) to feed on its damask cheek. Its 
very thorns tempt you to be pricked by 
them. 

There are ferns, as hardy out-doors as 
the moss-rose, which well repay a similar 
sheltered and stimulant treatment. Take 
one, a@ North American stranger, Onoclea 
sensibilis, arrived in 1699—long enough to 
make itself at home—and its beauty will 
induce you to experiment with more. 
Naturally forward and precocious, it wil- 
lingly yields to your kind persuasion. The 
form of its fronds is strange and original ; 
their hue is at the same time bright and 
tender, and the veins are traced by a 
shining satin-thread, which is sadly dimmed 
by exposure to weather. These charming 
fronds are deciduous; and, like the wise 
and wealthy man, rising early, they retire 
early to rest. But when the plant has 
completed its decorative duties in-doors, 
you can turn it out (in the shade) in the 
open ground, and it will be the better 
rather than the worse for the change. 
What may sound strange, it is a roving 
plant, not making a perennial, stationary 
crown (like the Male Fern and so many 
others), but constantly creeping about and 
shifting its place, sometimes appearing 
where you least expect it. Supposing it to 
advance three inches a year, how many 
years would it take to get from America to 
Europe, if it could find a North-East 
passage P 

There was a capital leader in the Gar- 
dener’s Chronicle of January the 25th, 
about the roots of plants liking “ to feel 
the pot.” The horticulturist is generally 
satisfied as to the future of a plant—or at 
least for some time to come—when assured 
that the roots have reached the sides of the 
pot. If this should be the case with any 
‘* miffy” or troublesome grower, the coun- 
tenance of the cultivator gives unmis- 
takable proof of the value he attaches to 
such acondition. The Onoclea’s propensity 
to feeling the pot amounts to a passion ; it 
lays hold of it, hugs it, overlaps it, as if it 
feared the pot should escape from its em- 
brace. Nor is it alone in this curious 
habit; the Haresfoot and Maidenhair ferns 





do the same. Why the Onoclea should be 
called sensibilis, I have yet to learn. In- 
quiring once of a high authority, the high 
authority not daring to confess, ‘“ We do 
not know,” replied that its fronds, when 
cut, withered with sensitive rapidity. I 
am unable, however, after growing it 
several years, to discover that it is at all 
more sensitive, in that or any other respect, 
than other members of its order. 

Struthiopteris germanica makes quite a 
grand plant, either for the pot or the open 
ground. Its title means the German 
Ostrich-plume Fern, because its fronds, in 
their development, take the form of such 
plumes in different degrees of drooping 
and erectness ; only, instead of composing 
a flat bunch or bouquet, like the Prince of 
Wales’s traditional feathers, they make, 
when completely opened, an elegant green 
vase, of imposing dimensions in old-esta- 
blished plants, and exceedingly pretty in 
even quite young ones. These are the 
sterile fronds; that is, those which bear 
no spores. Later in the season, the fertile 
or spore-bearing, stiff, stalky fronds start 
up from the middle of the vase, soon after 
which the others lose their freshness and 
begin to decay, the plant being strictly 
deciduous. 

The Struthiopteris may be highly re- 
commended to all who have not yet made 
its acquaintance. It is a perennial of the 
easiest culture, requiring only sufficient 
pot-room, regular watering, and shade. It 
does not itself wander about, like the 
Onoclea; but it sends forth its progeny to 
seek their fortunes, at the extremities of 
tough underground roots or suckers, in the 
most extraordinary manner, regardless, in 
pure wantonness and defiance, of whatever 
it may meet in its way. Sometimes it will 
direct its course right through a tuft of 
another species of fern. In a pot, in its 
struggles to get away, it will throw out the 
earth, like a mole, in early spring. The 
less the mother plant wastes her strength 
in this curious production of runners year 
after year, the more stately and magni- 
ficent she becomes. But it is not easy to 
prevent her doing so, if she has taken to 
the habit. Advance two feet per annum, 
in how many centuries, or geological epochs, 
will the German Ostrich-plume Fern, start- 
ing from Berlin, accomplish its invasion of 
the Bois de Boulogne ? 

Stru-thi-op-te-ris Germanica! Lovers 
of graceful form, please copy. Hard names 
are to be avoided when it is possible; when 
it is not, we must make a virtue of neces- 
sity, and train our mouths to pronounce 
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the polysyllables as smoothly as teeth and 
tongue will permit. But is struthiopteris 
more difficult than chrysanthemum, which 
has long since been a household word ? 
For those who know Greek, the latter is a 
golden flower; for those who do not, also 
a white, crimson, or pink one; but no one 
forgets chrysanthemum, even if he curtails 
it into zanthum. Besides, allowance may 
be claimed for domestic Latin and Greek, 
when we see advertised, in staring ca- 
pitals, such things as a new Campanula 
Medium—not the only campanula assailed 
by bad language. Invited by a lady to go 
and see her Pirramy Doll (although still 
young, she was past her doll-hood), I 
obeyed, to have my curiosity satisfied by a 
well-grown plant of Campanula pyrami- 
dalis. Others will talk of their Japonicas, 
as if the only japonicas were camellias. 
But sour critics will only carp atthis. Let 
him who never wrote dog-latin, or uttered 
a false quantity, find the first fault. With 
the ever-increasing hosts of plants, it is 
impossible to stick tothe vernacular. Crack- 
jaw names must not complain if they suffer 
in return an occasional fracture. 

More fashionable, and better known in 
Wardian cases on drawing-room tables, is 
the Tunbridge Film Fern, Hymenophyllum 
tunbridgense. I keep it under a bell-glass, 
(sold for covering cheese), looking like a 
patch of green seaweed growing in air. 
It is, in reality, an amphibious plant ; 
and an extra-moist atmosphere being in- 
dispensable to its health, that of living- 
rooms is, of course, too dry. We can 
hence understand that the Tunbridge Film 
Fern is certainly a difficult plant to retain ; 
but the difficulty, perhaps, is exaggerated. 
When it is apparently dead, we should 
not be in too great a hurry to complete its 
interment. Months after its supposed 
decease, if kept in favourable conditions 
(in a warm moist atmosphere under a bell- 
glass), it will slyly renew its filmy fronds. 
This proves a certain tenacity of life ; for in 
Brittany, where it luxuriates, it is accus- 
tomed to soils and sites constantly satu- 
rated with ever-renewed, not stagnant, 
moisture. Its fronds frequently even serve 
as conduits to the water which drips down 
the face of rocks. 

The above-mentioned are ferns in their 
normal and natural state; but many of 
them put on whimsical disguises under 
which their best friends would hardly re- 
cognise them. The change is often magical. 
Thus, the Lady Fern transforms herself 
into a tuft of curled parsley (Atyrium 
Filix femina, var. crispum), or a bunch of 





green feathers (plumosum), or a knotted 
cat-o’-nine-tails (Frizelliw). Ihave one of 
the last which now and then throws off the 
mask by producing true Lady Fern fronds, 
partially or wholly. All these merit a hearty 
welcome as pets. Under kind and judicious 
treatment, the older they grow the more 
beautiful and attractive they become. They 
are ably catalogued by Mr. Robert Sim, of 
Foot’s Cray, Kent, a skilful cultivator of their 
tribe, and the portraits of the most remark- 
able are given in Moore’s Nature-printed 
British Ferns. 

But note: The varieties described in 
such catalogues are not, as some may sup- 
pose, proofs of the power of what Art can 
do, even in so natural a family as Ferns. 
Art, I believe, has done nothing in origi- 
nating, or, as the French would say, 
creating, those varieties. Their pretended 
origin from hybridisation may be regarded 
at least as questionable. They have been 
found wild (many of them have been named 
after their finder—Polystichum angulare 
var. Kitsoniz was found at Torquay by 
Miss Kitson, in 1856), or have accidentally 
and unaccountably appeared in cultivated 
ferneries. All that art, that is, horticultural 
skill, has done, is to search for, nurse, and 
propagate them, mostly by division of the 
crown or the rhizoma; but it is curious 
that not a few of them come true to their 
variety (not their species) from spores, 
proving the tendency of organic peculiarities 
to be hereditarily transmitted. There are 
nurserymen, both at home and abroad, who 
are especially successful in multiplying 
fern varieties in this way. And they are 
an important item in horticultural com- 
merce. Striking forms are so much the 
fashion and so much sought after, that the 
discovery of any new and original variation 
from the specific type, will obtain an offer 
of money for it, or—which is the same— 
of plants in exchange. About a thousand 
species of foreign ferns are grown in the 
various gardens of this country. These 
may be regarded as about one-third of all 
the species known to botanists. Now, in 
all these three thousand species, and 
throughout the wide world, only three truly 
annual ferns are known; and I have the 
one of them, which claims to be British, 
by territorial rather than geographical 
right. It might easily however become 
naturalised and obtain a settlement in the 
course of time. All three are curious in 
their ways. 

One, Ceratopteris thalictroides, besides 
being annual, is also the only individual of 
its order really entitled to be called a water 
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fern. Several species, as Lastrea The- 
lypteris, the Female Buckler Fern, and 
Osmunda regalis, the Royal or Flowering 
Fern, though natives of the marsh, will 
grow and even flourish in places that may 
be called dry. But the Ceratopteris, 
widely dispersed throughout the tropics, 
always grows in wet, often flooded, spots. 
Its sterile, viviparous fronds float on or 
below the surface of the water, as may be 
seen in the Victoria tanks at Kew. But, 
being annual, to keep it, care must be taken 
to preserve its spores. In spring, they 
should be sown in a shallow pan of loamy 
soil made wet like mud, and kept in that 
state. When the plants are of sufficient 
size, the pan may either be filled with 
water, or be plunged in a tank to the depth 
ofaninch. But in spite of its attractive 
singularity, the hot-house culture required 
to make it prosper prevents its becoming 
everybody’s fern. 

The other two annuals are Gymnogram- 
mas. One of them, G. choerophylla, also a 
hothouse plant, with delicate fronds from 
two to six inches long, grows freely enough. 
Its spores vegetate abundantly, often as a 
hothouse weed. The other, G. leptophylla, 
the Small-leaved Gymnogram, of the same 
diminutive stature which I possess, or 
ought to—for at this moment it is still 
in its invisible state—is more chary of its 
presence. Nevertheless, it can be coaxed 
into showing itself, when the proper time 
arrives for it to appear. 

Had Sir Thomas Browne cultivated this 
pretty little plant, it would have removed 
some of his botanical doubts: “ Whether 
all plants have seed, were more easily deter- 
minable, if we could conclude concerning 
hartstongue, fern, the capillaries, lunaria, 
and some others. But whether those little 
dusty particles, upon the lower side of the 
leaves, be seeds and seminal parts; or 
rather, as it is commonly conceived, excre- 
mental separations; we have not as yet 
been able to determine by any germination 
or univocal production from them when 
they have been sowed on purpose; but 
having set the roots of hartstongue in a 
garden, a year or two after, there came up 
three or four of the same plants, about two 
yards distance from the first. Thus much 
we observe, that they seem to renew yearly, 
and come not fully out till the plant be in 
its vigour; and by the help of magnifying 
glasses, we find these dusty atoms to be 
round at first, and fully representing seeds, 
out of which at last proceeds little mites 
almost invisible; so that such as are old 
stand open, as being emptied of some bodies 





formerly included; which, though dis. 
cernible in hartstongue, is more noto- 
riously discoverable in some differences of 
brake or fern.” 

There is no way to propagate this fern 
except by seed. Mr. John Smith, ex- 
curator of the Kew Botanic Gardens, ad- 
vises that when its fronds decay in 
autumn, the pot should be covered with 
a piece of glass, and put in a dry place 
until the proper season arrives in spring, 
when the application of moisture will cause 
the latent spores to vegetate. The annual 
Gymnogramma (sometimes called Gram- 
mitis) ordinarily makes its appearance in 
early spring. It likes a shady spot, but, 
at the same time, a warm aspect, then suc- 
ceeding with very little care and becoming 
almost a weed in congenial situations. It 
is admitted as British, because it thrives in 
Jersey, where any light sandy soil seems 
to suit it. Mr. Ward presented Mr. Moore 
with a portion richly furnished with spores. 
Scattered on the surface of a flower-pot 
filled with sandy loam, this earth yielded an 
abundant crop of plants. 

But the earth in which any favourite 
ferns have grown, or which has accom- 
panied them when received, should always 
be scrupulously preserved ; because there 
are always hopes that it will produce fresh 
plants. The spores of ferns often take 
several years to germinate, and we should 
never despair of their showing themselves, 
if we only give them a fair chance of 
doing so. 

The fact isa valuable hint for Mr. Cook’s 
next party round the world. Set foot on 
any little-trodden land, grasp a single 
handful of earth, and you know not what 
you may bring away with you—a rough 
diamond, a fossil bone of an early pro- 
genitor, proofs of inexhaustible alluvial fer- 
tility, specks of gold suggestive of nuggets 
close by, traces of coal-fields to enrich 
future colonies, or unseen spores of some 
beautiful fern which, after lining the 
pocket of the lucky nurseryman in whose 
establishment it “ originates,” descends in 
price till it is obtainable by humble ad- 
mirers like the present writer. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. WHICH ENDS THE STORY. 
Two or three notices, which, Mr. Jarl- 
cot said, would not cost five pounds, were 
served on behalf of Mr. Marston, and, 
with these, the faint echo of his thunders 
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subsided. There was, in fact, no material 
for litigation. 

“The notices,” Mr. Jar!cot said, “ came 
from Marshall and Whitaker, the solicitors 
who had years before submitted the cases 
for him, upon his uncle’s title, and upon 
the question of his own position as nearest 
of kin and heir-at-law. He was very care- 
fally advised as to how exactly he should 
stand in the event of his uncle’s dying in- 
testate.” 

I was stunned when I heard of my enor- 
mous fortune, involving, as it did, his ruin. 
I would at once have taken measures to 
deal as generously with him as the other 


, will, of which I then knew no more than 


that Sir Harry must have contemplated, 
at one time, the possibility at least of sign- 
ing it. 

When I left Golden Friars I did so with 
an unalterable resolution never to see 
Richard Marston again. But this was 
compatible with the spirit of my intention 
to provide more suitably for him. 1 took 
Mr. Blount into council; but I was disap- 
pointed. The will had been made during 
my father’s lifetime, and in evident appre- 
hension of his influence over me, and de- 
prived me of the power of making any 
charge upon the property, whether land or 
money. I could do nothing but make 
him a yearly present of a part of my 
income, and even that was embarrassed 
by many ingenious conditions and diffi- 
culties. 

It was about this time that a letter 
reached me from Richard Marston, the most 
extraordinary document I had ever read; 
a mad letter in parts, and wicked ; a letter, 
also, full of penitence and self-upbraiding. 
“Tam a fiend. I have been all cruelty and 
falsehood, you all mercy and truth,” it said. 
“T have heard of your noble wishes; 1 
know how vain they are. You can do no- 
thing that I would accept. I am well 
enough. Think no more of the wretch. I 
have found, too late, I cannot live without 
you. You shall hear of me no more; only 
forgive me.” 

There are parts of this strange letter 
that I never understood, that may bear 
many interpretations. 

When Mr. Blount spoke of him he never 
gave me his conclusions, and it was always 
in the sad form, “let us hope;” he never 
said exactly what he suspected. Mr. Jarl- 
cot plainly had but one opinion of him, 
and that the worst. 

_I agreed, I think, with neither. I re- 
lied on instinct, which no one can analyse 
or define; the wild inspiration of nature ; 





the saddest, and often the truest guide. 
Let me not condemn, then, lest I be con- 
demned. 

The good here are not without wicked- 
ness, nor the wicked without good. With 
death begins the purifying. Each charac- 
ter will be sifted as wheat. The eternal 
judge will reduce each, by the irresistible 
chemistry of his power and truth, to its 
basis, for neither hell nor heaven can re- 
ceive a mixed character. 

I did hear of Richard Marston again 
once more ; it was about five months later, 
when the news of his death by fever, at 
Marseilles, reached Mr. Blount. 

Since then my life has been a retrospect. 
Two years I passed in India with my be- 
loved friend Laura. But my melancholy 
grew deeper; the shadows lengthened ; 
and an irrepressible yearning to revisit 
Golden Friars and Malory seized me. I 
returned to England. 

I am possessed of fortune. I thank God 
for its immunities ; I well know how great 
they are. For its pleasures, I have long 
ceased to care. To the poor, I try to make 
it useful; and I am quite conscious that 
in this there is no merit. I have no plea- 
sure in money. I think I have none in 
flattery. I need deny myself nothing, and 
yet be in the eyes of those who measure 
charity arithmetically a princely Christian 
benefactress. I wish I were quite sure of 
having ever giver a cup of cold water in 
the spirit that my Maker commends. 

A few weeks after my return, Mr. Blount 
showed me a letter. The signature startled 
me. It was from Monsieur Drogqville, and 
a very short one. It was chiefly upon some 
trifling business, and it said, near the 
end: 

“You sometimes see Miss Ware, I be- 
lieve; she will be sorry to hear that her 
old friend, Mr. Carmel, died last summer 
at his missionary post in South America. 
A truer soldier of Christ never fell in the 
field of his labours. Requiescat !” 

There was a tremble at my heart, and a 
swelling. I held the sentence before my 
eyes till they filled with tears. 

My faithful, noble friend! At my side 
in every trouble. The one of all mortals 
I have met who strove with his whole 
heart to win me, according to his lights, to 
God. May He receive and for ever bless 
you for it, patient, gentle Edwin Carmel. 
His griefs are over. To me there seems 
an angelic light around him; the pale en- 
thusiast in the robe of his purity stands 
saint-like before me. I remember all your 
tender care. I better understand, too, the 
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wide differences that separate us, now, 
than in my careless girlhood ; but these do 
not dismay me. I know that “in my 
father’s house are many mansions,” and I 
hope that when the clouds that darken 
this life are passed, I may yet meet and 
thank and bless you, my noble-hearted 
friend, where, in one love and light, the 
redeemed shall walk for evermore. 

At Golden Friars I lived again for a 
short time. But the associations of Dorra- 
cleugh were too new and harrowing. I 
left that place to the care of good Mr. 
Blount, who loves it better than any other. 
He pays me two or three visits every year 
at Malory, and advises me in all matters 
of business. 

I do not affect the airs of an anchorite. 
But my life is, most people would think, 
intolerably monotonous and lonely. To 
me it is not only endurable, but the sweetest 
that, in my peculiar state of mind, I could 
have chosen. 

With the flight of my years, and the 
slow approach of the hour when dust will 
return to dust, the love of solitude steals 
on me, and no regrets for the days I have 
lost, as my friends insist, and no yearnings 
for a return to an insincere and tawdry 
world, have ever troubled me. In girl- 
hood I contracted my love of this simple, 
raral solitude, and my premature expe- 
rience of al] that is disappointing and de- 
plorable in life confirms it. But the spell 
of its power is in its recollections. It is a 
place, unlike Dorracleugh, sunny and cheer- 
ful, as well as beautiful, and this tones the 
melancholy of its visions and prevents 
their sadness from becoming overpower- 
ing. 

I wonder how many people are living, 
like me, altogether in the past, and in 
hourly communion with visionary com- 
panicns P 

Richard Marston, does a waking hour 
ever pass without, at some moment, re- 
calling your image? I do not mistake 
you; I have used no measured language 
in describing you. I know you for the 
evil, fascinating, reckless man you were, 





Such a man as, had I never seen you, and 
only known the sum of his character, I 
ought to have hated. A man who, being 
such as he was, meditated against me a 
measureless wrong. I look into my heart, 
is there vengeance there against you? Is 
there judgment? Is there even aliena- 
tion ? 

Oh! how is it that reason, justice, 
virtue, all cannot move you from a secret 
place in my inmost heart? Can any man 
who has once been an idol, such as you 
were, ever perish utterly in that myste- 
rious shrine—a woman’s heart? In soli- 
tary hours, as I, unseen, look along the sea, 
my cheeks are wet with tears; in the 
wide silence of the night my lonely sobs 
are heard. Is my grief for you mere mad- 
ness? Why is it that man so differs from 
man? Why does he often so differ from 
the nobler creature he might have been, 
and sometimes almost was? Over an image 
partly dreamed and partly real, shivered 
utterly, but still in memory visible, I pour 
out the vainest of all sorrows. 

In the wonderful working that subdues 
all things to itself—in all the changes of 
spirit, or the spaces of eternity, is there, 
shall there never be, from the first failure, 
evolved the nobler thing that might have 
been? I care forno other. I can love no 
other; and were I to live and keep my 
youth through eternity, I think I never 
could be interested or won again. Soli- 
tude has become dear to me, because he is 
in it. Am I giving this infinite true love 
in vain ? I comfort myself with one vague 
hope. I cannot think that nature is so 
cynical. Does the loved phantom repre- 
sent nothing? And is the fidelity that 
nature claims, but an infatuation and a 
waste P 

END OF WILLING TO DIE. 
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